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Halliday & Co., Ltd., 62 Pall Mail, London, $.W.1! 














EVERYONE ENJOYS GIN & LILLET-LE MEILLEUR AP. 


The liqueur you prefer ip to be offered 
Oe 
Drambulie 


THE PDRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 
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SHBG 


The best holidays begin 


» Fortnum’s 


Travel Patio 


aw, 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


Right through the meal! 


H. Sichel Sohne. Mainz-on-Rhine 
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the finest SHRIMPS are _—_«<,, _— _— 


Poungs ,..,, | MIME & Price 


HRIMPS Makers of Finest Qualily Biscuits 


EDINBURGH «+ LONDON -§ MANCHESTER 


FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 
181 PICCADILLY LONDON W1 REGENT 8040 
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Sole Importers W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne.6 








Head Office at the 
Royal Exchange London 
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Sodastinguished...sodabonair...sodasirable for Christmas 


Just think. Wouldn’t you like a Sparklets Syphon for Christmas? So would practically LEFT: The Streamline model — 
1 P chromium finish with red, black or green 

everyone else! This year there’s a wider range of models than ever to choose from — all head — 105/- 
beautifully shaped, distinctively coloured and superbly finished. CENTRE: The Hostmaster model — in 
A Sparklets Syphon provides an endless supply of fresh soda-water at less than half the usual Ruby, Old Gold and Pearl Green — 75/- 


RIGHT: The new Globemaster model, 
the round syphon with the double 
out-of-the-ordinary and really worth getting, make it a Sparklets Syphon; and hope hard capacity. Ruby or Old Gold 112/6. 


cost. This makes it as useful as it is decorative. So, if you want to give a present that’s 





that someone will do the same for you. Sparklets Bulbs — Box of Ten 5/6. 


Sparklets syphons 


é. THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD - SPARKLETTS WORKS - QUEEN STREET * LONDON N17 


—- 
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SAIL JANUARY 9th 
in ‘CARONIA’ to 


a sun-Tfilled wé 







Leave gloomy days far behind from the 


HERE WINTER NEVER COMES 
moment you board the magnificent *“CARONIA’ 


Bermud @ 
She leaves Southampton on Jan. 9th 1961, Tj : ‘ 
outward bound—via Havre, Jan. 10th—for a, a ' ns : , 
tropic seas and sun-filled days of splendour. 4 ‘ ak a / | Be ; amalca 


Air-conditioned comfort is yours on this 
exclusive voyage with all the gracious 
refinements of luxurious living that have 
earned a unique reputation for Cunard Bah amas 
across the oceans of the world. a ‘Are 

Return aboard the ‘mepia’ from Bermuda on TA Sam f & ; 

March Sth or April 2nd, or from New York <7, tl 

by any Cunard sailing-—the choice is yours. 






“Caronia’’ Round The Worid Cruise 1961. 


Cunard’s famous “Caronia"’ sails round the world from Villefranche 
Feb. 14th, from apie Feb. 18th, returning to New York on May 3rd. 
Rates from £1,000 from Villefranche or Naples, which includes return 
Atlantic passage from New York to Southampton or Cherbourg. 


The voyage of a lifetime, 25,600 miles—86 days—24 ports. 

The “Caronta"’, 34,000 tons, is one of the largest liners designed 

especially for cruising, and is air conditioned throughout. Alternatively, 
ou can join the cruise at New York by sailing in the “Caromia”’ from 


uthampton on Jan. 9th via Bermuda, Jamaica and Bahamas. There is 
also a connecting sailing direct on Jan. 13th, “Queen Evizasetu”’. 


Your Travel Agent will gladly provide full details ; or apply Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. CENtral 9201 ; 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. WHitchall 7890; 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVEnue 3010. 


LOWER AWAY! 








Few men have been privileged to share a gull’s-eye 
view of the building of ‘Oriana’. Fred Wheeler, relief 
crane driver on the 150-ton crane at Vickers’ Barrow 
yard, is one of them. From his cabin more than 100 
feet aloft he has watched the progress of her fitting out, 
ferrying load after load from shore to ship and depo- 
siting each with pinpoint accuracy. =: 
Though he works alone, Fred has close personal links 
with the active scene below, for his father has worked 
in the shipyard for many years past. And father and 
son share a common pride in belonging to one of the 
finest shipbuilding teams in the world. 









VIGEERS | 





In addition to her luxurious passenger accommodation, ‘Oriana’ has 117,000 cubic feet 
of general cargo space and 54,000 cubic feet of refrigerated cargo space. f 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (SHIPBUILDERS) LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1_ Ship and Repair Yards: BARROW NEWCASTLE HEBBURN AND JARROW 


Toa ow 333 ~ 
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You all know about oil-fired central heating. 
Lovely ambient heat as in the Bahamas. Clean 
as a clinic. Automatic, economic, idyllic. If 
you’re a little jealous of those who have it, 
don’t fret. Far, far more people will have oil 
heating in a few years’ time. 


Oil-fired central heating today is quicker and 
cheaper to install (or convert to) than it ever has 
been. Therearesmall-bore pipes thatslip through 


walls and tiptoe round your decorations. Trim — 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Central heating takes wing 











little new boilers no bigger than washing 
machines. And fuel delivery that comes as 


promptly as a retriever. 


Every day more and more people are asking 
us for unbiased advice on the various oil 
systems. If they like what they hear, in an 
unbelievably short time they’re enjoying all 
the good things of oil-fired central heating— 
warmth unlimited, constant hot water, and a 
mild sense of superiority. So could you. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


we" 
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Watches of Switzerland 


presents 












... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 


when it’s 





Model 600/54 Hand made 18ct Model 618 Self-winding, Microtor 
gold bracelet with cultured pearls movement in 9ct gold case at £52.0.0. 
at £490.0.0. Models available in 18ct gold. 


UNIVERSAL GENévE 


one of Switzerland’s famous names 


Choose a watch by Universal Genéve 
with confidence and wear it with pride. 
Choose it at the Watch Specialists. 


Watches of Switzerland 


13-15 New Bond Street, London W.1 
LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 


Showrooms throughout London and at: BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL THE ONE $60 TCH 


BRISTOL - CAMBRIDGE «- COVENTRY - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW | 
‘ 


LIVERPOOL - NEWPORT - OXFORD - SOUTHPORT - SWANSEA THAT STANDS OUT 


Offices: 34-36 Beech Street, London and La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 
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NDIA is fast becoming a great indus- 

trial nation. Three new steelworks are 
nearly complete and many big projects 
—for heavy machinery, ball bearings, 
boiler plant—are proposed in the re- 
cently published Third Five-Year Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new 
plan sets India the great task of doubling 
her electric power production in the next 
five years. Fortunately the country is 
exceptionally rich in hydro-electric re- 
sources: present estimates put her poten- 
tial at around 35 million kilowatts. Dams 
will be built, many of them providing 
irrigation as well as electricity, helping 
to solve India’s food problems. From all 
points of view, the power programme is 
crucial in India’s future. 


English Electric in India. Well known 
for its world-wide success in the export 
field, The English Electric Company is 
actively engaged in Indian develop- 
ment, and has been since the 1920's. 
Generating and distribution plant for 
power projects, electrical equipment for 
industry, and extensive railway work 
including India’s first electrification 





The mammoth new steelworks at Durgapur, built = Hindustan Steel Lid., by ISCON, a 
British consortium of 13 of the largest engineering firms in the U.K., including English Electric. 


scheme 1924-28—these are some of the 
Company’s activities in India. Now 
English Electric has installed rolling 
mill drives at Durgapur’s huge new 
steelworks ; power equipments are being 
made for the first Indian-built electric 
locomotives ; complete turbine generat- 
ing plant is going in at the 385,000 h.p. 
Rihand hydro-electric site; and plant 
for India’s largest rectifier installation, 
for a fertilizer factory, is on order. 
English Electric has recently built a 
factory producing electrical equipment 
in Madras. Besides all this, in the sphere 
of technical education the Company 
trains Indian graduates who return 
home as qualified engineers. 


These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to 
develop and use India’s power resources. 


The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the store 
of technical knowledge, skill and re- 
search which lie behind every contract 
with The English Electric Company, 
while English Electric gains in India 
further valuable experience, which it can 
use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THE NEW FORGES OF INDIA 


—and the power that drives them 





An English Electric 38- _MVA, 132-kV transformer 
at the Delhi grid substation. Engli hk Electric is now 
su ing three 125-MVA, 200-kV transformers, 

A are the first to be ordered for India at this 
ol 





Seen leaving Bombay's Victoria railway terminus, 
this English Electric 3,600-h.p. locomotive is one of 
the most powerful in India. Alongside is an old 
steam engine built by The Vulcan Foundry (member 
of the English Electric Group) who nd the first 
locomotive ever to run in India. 





One of the many ay hydro-electric schemes, at Sengulam, 
includes these four 18,000-h.p. generating sets which, 
together with transformers and switchgear, were sup- 
plied by English Electric under a comprehensive 


contract. 
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LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Gonost Jmatca Cigars 


FOR 
MILDNESS 
AND 


CHARACTER 


Sole importers: Lambert & Butier of Orury Lane 
Branch of The Imperiat Tobacco Company (of Great Gritain and ireland), Limited 
rere 
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The quality 
Scotch for 
Christmas 


eae Pe” o 


This Christmas pay your guests the compliment 
of serving ‘‘Black & White’’ Scotch Whisky. 
You’ll enjoy seeing how much they appreciate the 
smooth mellow character of this specially 
blended Scotch and hearing their unanimous 
approval of your good judgment in choosing 
Scotland’s quality whisky for their enjoyment. 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘““BUCHANAN’S”" 


FOUR SIZES 
Bottle 

Half Bottle Flask 
Quarter Bottle Flask 
Miniatures 







PSeeuct oF scorien® 


BLACK a WHITE 


'PtCias Creme OF 


BUCHANARS 
GCE OLD SCOTCH WHISE 


hrs Barokenen 


“Orc weisay oversee 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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for Handicaps The MAPPIN flair for lovely things 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Having five bob on the horse* of your fancy may add 
a little excitement to life... for much about the 
same each week you can provide a measure of 
financial security for your family. 

*“Yorkshire’’ Life Assurance is increasing in 
popularity with more and more young “‘family men”’ 
— don’t forget it’s cheaper the younger youare! Not 
only can you save for the future but such policies 
can cover your mortgage, help educate your children 
and take care of your family should anything happen 
to you. In all, you get a good deal from Life 
Assurance. 

Make enquiries now of our local branch manager. 
He will advise you as to which policy will help 
you most. 
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9 CARAT GOLD FOR MEN 


Cuff links: £15.0.0. Signet ring: £6.10.0. “Mascot” pencil: £13.0.0. Tie slide: 
£5.5.0. Watch, luminous spots: £26.0.0. Watch, extra flat, sweep seconds 
hand: £33.0.0. Cigar cutter: £15.15.0. Lighter: £55.0.0. 

Here are handsome presents—beautifully made in 9 ct. gold. We have 
good-looking presents for men in gold, silver and leather in all our 
shops. Jf you can, do come and see them. Otherwise we could send you 





*The ‘Yorkshire’ also speci- 























alises in Bloodstock and all our gifts catalogue. 
types of Live Stock Insurances ee 
vs 
THE YORKSHIRE insurance COMPANY LTD in shieeak hae Aes: babies 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK ® 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Ma ppin & Webb 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world : 
172 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


2 N VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
Behind the up-to-date ‘“‘Yorkshire Insurance”’ policies stands nearly — wen nan oan @asebeen 


150 years of erperience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 78 Bul! Street, Birmingham, 4 and Norfolk Street, Sheffield 
throughout the world. 
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FABULOUS 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
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Seeing 


SIMPLEST!...SMOOTHEST!...SAFEST! 


now available for 


Vauxhall Velox and Cresta 


Hydra-matic brings a wonderful new simplicity and relaxation to driving. 
There is no clutch to engage or disengage. Gear changing is done for you— 
automatically, at the right moment, and so beautifully smoothly that you 
will find it difficult to tell when a change has taken place. Effort and driving 
strain are reduced. Safety is increased. You feel relaxed and fresh even 
after long spells in heavy traffic. 

What do you have to do? Simply move the selector lever to drive (D) 
position, press the accelerator and away you go to the smoothest getaway 
you never felt. Hydra-matic does the rest. 

Traffic lights red? Foot off accelerator and on to brake. Car stops; engine 
idles. Lights green? Foot back to throttle. Gears change automatically. 
No “harmonium playing”. No worry. Fascinatingly simple. 

And yet—Hydra-matic will still let you demonstrate your driving skill if you 
want to. Ask your nearest Vauxhall dealer all about it. Better still, 
arrange to have an early trial run. You'll really ENJOY Hydra-matic ! 


Hydra-matic is recogmsed as the World’s 
best automatic transmission. Velox and 
Cresta (see prices opposite) are the only 
British cars with Hydra-matic 

costing less than { 3,000. 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire 





HYDRA-MATIC VELOX 

£775 plus £324.0.10 P.T., £1,099.0.10. 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA 

£835 plus £349.0.10 P.T., £1,184.0.10. 
ALL-SYNCHROMESH MODELS 

VELOX £655 plus £274.0.10 P.T., £929.0.10. 
CRESTA £715 plus £299.0.10 P.T., £1,014.0.10. 


VAUXHALL-FRIARY ESTATE CARS 
from £1,222.5.10 inc. P.T. 
All-synchro plus over-drive £63.15.0 extra inc. P.T. 


All above powered by the new 2.6 litre 
six-cylinder Vauxhall engine. 


IN A VAUXHALL 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1960. 


ON THEIR THIRTEENTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY: A HAPPY PICTURE OF THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TALKING 
TO CANON DAVISON AT LUTON PARISH CHURCH AFTER MORNING SERVICE. 


On Sunday, November 20, the occasion of the thirteenth anniversary of their {| were spending the week-end as guests of Sir Harold and Lady Zia Wernher 
wedding day, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh attended morning at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire. In the afternoon they travelled by car to 
service at Luton parish church. They are seen here talking to the vicar, St. Paul’s Walden Bury, the home of the Queen’s uncle and aunt, the 
Canon William Davison, who has been vicar there for twenty-seven years (| Hon. Sir David and Lady Bowes-Lyon, where they spent the night. 
and who will retire next April. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh | The Queen was married in Westminster Abbey on November 20, 1947. 


Postage-—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The lustrated London News is vegiatered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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W?*s: said Wolfe, is an option of difficulties. 
So, when one comes to think of it, is almost 
every other human activity: marriage, politics, 
business, farming, education. One has to choose 
between possible disadvantages to find a way to 
possible success. And this applies to the defence 
of the West against the armed totalitarians who 
confront it and whose growing strength is matched 
by their declared intention of establishing, 
whether by peaceful or warlike means, their 
authoritarian creed on the ruins of the former 
Christian polity and the parliamentary democratic 
societies that have grown out of it. 

It is easy to point out the dangers and dis- 
advantages to this country of allowing the 
American Polaris sub- 
marine a base on its 
shores. It makes us an 
object of suspicion to 
the Communist war- 
lords, it renders us liable 
to attack in time of war 
or before war breaks 
out, it leaves our fate 
in the hands of the 
American statesmen or 
naval executives who 
control this formidable 
weapon. But to this 
one can only reply, and 
with trath, that through 
our alliance with the 
United States, our 
membership’ of 
N.A.T.O. and, indeed, 
our very position and 
history, we are already 
an object of suspicion 
to those who wish to 
make all men conform, 
by force or otherwise, 
to a single uniform 
pattern of thought and 
behaviour. No sane 
dictator, if such a being 
exists, who wished to 
make his authority 
universal and knew any- 
thing of our past, would 
fail to attempt to elimi- 
nate us once he set out 
on the road to world 





By ARTHUR BRYANT 
who sets out to conquer the world, therefore, 
would probably be wise to attempt to destroy us 
at the earliest possible moment. If Mr. Khrush- 
chev—assuming that to be his purpose—has it in 
his power to bury us, bury us, we can be sure, 
he will. 

As for the argument that the use by the 
Polaris submarine of our ports places in the hands 
of American statesmen or naval commanders the 
power to plunge the world into atomic war, that 
power already resides there, and would still do so 
if no American submarine ever came within a 
thousand miles of our shores. One cannot have 
defensive armaments at all without delegating to 
someone that power. It is presumably possessed 





THE INAUGURATION OF THE EDWINA MOUNTBATTEN TRUST: ITS PATRON THE DUKE Cr EDINBURGH, SPEAK™® AT A RECEPTION 


statesmen and officers in this matter than we are 
of ourown. The United States’s record in starting, 
or, rather, declining to start, hostilities, challenges 
comparison with that of any other Great Power in 
history, and certainly with our own. Both in the 
First World War of this century, and the Second, 
she was dilatory in the extreme in taking up arms 
for the cause in which her people believed, and 
only did so in 1941 after the bulk of her battle-fleet 
had been treacherously destroyed by an aggressor. 
Her Christian forbearance in the face of Russian 
provocation and bad faith at the end of the last 
war was almost quixotic and, by any standard 
of pure self-interest, exceedingly imprudent, while 
for a decade when she could have ensured her 
own safety for ever 
through the use of her 
then monopoly of 
atomic weapons, she 
scrupulously refrained 
from doing so and, 
sooner than resort to 
war in pursuit of openly 
flouted rights, allowed 
Russia to develop and 
accumulate weapons 
which could bring her 
cities, hitherto immune, 
within imminent danger 
of destruction. Why 
should we assume that 
the pacific democracy 
of America is likely to 
precipitate a world war 
with the defensive 
weapons it is forced to 
maintain for its own 
safety and ours ? 

No: the probable 
truth of the matter is 
that the Polaris sub- 
marine base _ neither 
increases nor diminishes 
our present dependence 
on American wisdom, 
forbearance and disci- 
pline. We have long 
merged the defence of 
our two countries; and 
our hope of survival, in 
the world as it is to-day 
constituted, would be 


conquest. ‘‘ Wherever 
ship could float or fleet 
could sail,’’ said 
Napoleon, ‘‘I was sure 
to find you in the 


way.” It is inherent 


in our whole national 


TO LAUNCH THE TRUST IN ST. JAMES’S FALACE ON NOVEMBER !4 
The Duke of Edinburgh, as patron of the Edwina Mountbatten Trust, reccived cheques fo. more than at this inauguration. 
It is aimed to raise up to £5,000,000 to further the three great causes for wi:ich the lat: Lady Mountbatten did so much during 
her lifetime—the Save the Children Fund, the St. John Ambulance Brigade and the advancement of nursing. The largzst 
cheque was from the fund sponsored by the Nursing Mirror, to which nurses f.om all over the country subscribed Ear! 
Mountbatten of Burma can be seen here sitting on the left. 


by every American, British and N.A.T.O. com- 


small if this were not so. 
What the existence of 
the Polaris submarine 
has done is to redress 
the balance of peril— 


peril of war and peril of annihilation—created by 


tradition and sentiment that those who seek to 
destroy the liberties of mankind should find us 
in the way. And no one knows this better than the 
present rulers of the Kremlin, who in the past 
fifteen years have built the most formidable navy 
that has ever been assembled to challenge the 
freedom of the seas and starve us into submission. 
That we are an object of suspicion to the totali- 
tarian dictators and that, if ever they resort to 
the sword to conquer the world, they will attack 
us is, I should have thought, self-evident. It 
would still be so if every one of us subscribed to the 
same views as Mr. Cousins. For our pacific 
protestations would be disbelieved, and rightly so. 
As a people we love peace and are prepared to go 
to great lengths to preserve it, but in the face of 
lawless violence and compulsion we have never 
been able to remain for long pacific and, in my 
belief, never will be able to. The rapidity of our 
transformation from the almost universal “ paci- 
fism "’ of the ‘thirties to the belligerence. of the 
Churchillian ‘forties is a case in point. Anyone 


mander who controls weapons of destruction that 
can be launched against 4 xcighbour’s territories 
or armed forces. It does not require a submarine- 
fired atomic warhead to start a world war; fired 
at the right moment or person it could be started 
by a revolver or time-bomb. Whether that power 
is more likely to be abused by an American 
statesman or officer than a British one is a matter 
of opinion, but obviously we cannot have a military 
alliance with the United States without being 
dependent on American restraint and wisdom in 
peace just as we should be dependent on American 
loyalty and valour in war. If we cannot trust 
Americans, we ought not to ally ourselves with 
them. We cannot have it both ways; reading the 
speeches of some of our unilateralists, one is left 
with the impression—perhaps an unjust one—that 
they would like the Americans to protect us 
without any corresponding commitment on our 
own part. Apart from the manifest inequity and 
absurdity of such a proposition, I cannot see why 
we should be any more distrustful of American 


the alleged advance recently achieved by Russian 
scientists in the development of the _inter- 
continental rocket. So long as it was possible, 
if it ever was, or if it should ever become possible, 
for the totalitarian rulers to launch a sudden 
atomic attack on the West so devastating that the 
latter would be deprived of all power of retaliation, 
the danger of war must remain very real. The 
coming of the Polaris submarine makes it, however, 
almost certain that an attempted knock-out blow 
of this kind, however initially successful against 
land targets, would meet with the retribution it 
deserved, and the knowledge that this is so can 
scarcely fail to act as adeterrent. The link between 
sea-power and the preservation and development 
of human liberty has been a major factor in the 
history of the past 3000 years. And this remarkable 
American naval achievement has now strengthened 
this link at the very moment that it had become 
seriously imperilled. That it will be abused any 
more than our own defensive naval power was 
abused in the 19th century, I do not believe. 


on 
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OXFORD RESTORED: RESULTS OF THE HISTORIC BUILDINGS FUND’S WORK. 


WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE CHAPEL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, ONE OF THE MOST ELEGANT 
BUILDINGS IN OXFORD WHICH IS SAID TO BE BY DEAN ALDRICH. 


carmen. meg, 8 
om rr ene 


» ah habs ua = 


THE 17TH-CENTURY GOTHIC CHAPEL OF WADHAM COLLEGE NOW AS FRESHLY-FACED AS 
WHEN IT WAS FIRST BUILT. 


Anyone who has been absent from Oxford recently will be amazed on returning 
by the changes that have come over some of her most famous buildings. 
The Sheldonian Theatre, for example, after cleaning and restoration work, is 
scarcely recognisable; it seems not only larger but also a different shape. 
Even those who regret the slowly passing leprous fagades of Oxford will agree 
that the work was badly needed if the population of dons was not to be 


THE NEARLY-COMPLETED WORK ON THE FRONT OF THE LIBRARY OF WORCESTER COLLEGE, 
A BUILDING WHICH HAS GAINED IN GRANDEUR SINCE CLEANING. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF “ BEFORE AND AFTER”: A QUADRANGLE IN TRINITY COLLEGE WITH ONE 


OF ITS WINGS RESTORED AND THE REST UNTOUCHED. 


WITH THE EMPERORS STILL WEEPING BELOW: THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, ONE OF THE 
TRIUMPHS OF THE HISTORIC BUILDINGS FUND’S WORK. 


decimated by falling crockets and crumbling pediments. Work on the Shel- 
donian will cost about £120,000; the refacing of Trinity College Chapel will 
cost about £20,000. Up to the end of 1959 about £350,000 had already been 
spent. These figures are enough to show the enormous sums the work costs 
and more money than the original target of £1,750,000 is needed. It is 
hoped to finish the restoration scheme in ten years’ time. 
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A HOMING TANK, 
A CORONATION 
PANORAMA, THE 
COMMONWEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 
PORTRAITS, AND 
A BED FOR SIR 
WINSTON. 








(Right.) 

IN THE LONG CORRIDOR OF BUCKINGHAM 

PALACE: A CORONATION PAINTING, 

62 FT. IN LENGTH, COMMISSIONED FROM 
FELIKS TOPOLSKI. 


In 1958 the Duke of Edinburgh com- 
missioned the Polish-born artist, Feliks 
Topolski, to produce a panoramic 
impression of the Coronation, at which 
the artist had recorded a multitude of 
sketches. Pictures line both sides of the 
corridor leading to the State rooms. 








rd 


“ A STUDY OF SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL,” BY BERNARD 
HAILSTONE: AT THE R.I. GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 


The Royal Institute Galleries, 195 Piccadilly, now 
holds the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Portrait Painters—over 350 paintings and drawings 
from which one can pick out a number of interesting 


heen a ~~} yh 4, fi : works. The ait study of Sir Winston comes at 





EDWARD IDAY: ONE OF THE EXHIBITS IN THE 67TH : ortr Win 
, . . 7th 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION HELD BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF - the ar Py * Ae- 4 — ny = ore 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS, AT THE RI. GALLERIES, LONDON. , 





foot rests to give the 
greatest comfort to 
patients with spinal 
trouble. It was an- 
nounced on Novem- 
ber 21 that there was 








sixth birthday on 

November 30 as his 

condition continued 
to improve. 


(Right.) 

OPENING THE COM- 
MONWEALTH EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE ROYAL 


A GERMAN TANK CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY IN NORTH AFRICA BEING HANDED OVER 
TO THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR ON BEHALF OF THE NEW GERMAN ARMY. 

The ceremony shown here took place at the Royal Armoured Tank Corps Museum, 

Bovington, on November 18, when this which was used by Rommel’s Afrika K: , Was 

handed over to the German Ambassador, Herr von Herwath, who received it on f of 

the new German army. The presentation was made by General Sir Richard McCreery. 
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HOME SCENES OF STRIKE, TAKEOVER, 
FESTIVITY, RESCUE AND SPEECH-MAKING. 


Ss =-) Vie os $ _ Pix PLL, 3 


MAKING A SPEECH WHICH HE HOPED WOULD HELP IMPROVE THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE 

COMMUNITY: SIR DAVID WEBSTER SPEAKING AT THE NATIONAL MUSIC CONFERENCE. 

The General Administrator of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Sir David Webster, 

speaking in Guildhall on November 18, stressed that the world of music had not been 

represented on the Pilkington Committee inquiring into the future of sound and television 

broadcasting. Also at the opening of the conference are shown: Sir Adrian Boult (right) 
and the Lord yor, Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, (robed, left). 


— 


on ee 





A BUILDING WHICH MAY BE RESCUED FROM THE THREAT OF DEMOLITION: THE OLD TOWN 
HALL OF CHESHAM, BUCKS, SERIOUSLY NEGLECTED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Mr. T. Salter, the expert sent by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government to inquire 
into the matter, is recommending that 19th-century additions to the town hall be pulled down, 
and the rest restored with materials thus salved—at a cost of some £4000. 


THE SMOKY SCENE OF A VAST TAKEOVER BID AND OF A LARGE-SCALE STRIKE: THE FORD FACTORY AT DAGENHAM, THE CENTRE OF SOME DISPUTE AND CRITICISM IN PARLIAMENT 


Ford Motors, of the United States, in the person of Mr. Henry Ford II, have made a bid, valued at £129,000,000, 
for 45.4 per cent. of the £1 Ordinary shares of Ford Motors of Dagenham. They already own 54.6 per cent. 
This is reported to be the largest takeover bid ever made for the shares of a British company. A decision to 


allow the takeover was announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on November 21. 


It then remained 


up to shareholders. At much the same time over 4000 Ford workers went on strike at Dagenham because of a 
dispute in the assembly building over the transfer of a worker to another department. 


(Left.) 

GIANT STARS IN THE 
NIGHT OVER OXFORD 
STREET: THE SCENE 
IN LONDON AS NEW 
DECORATIONS HAIL 
THE COMING OF 
ANOTHER CHRISTMAS. 


te in November for 
returning from 
work after dark. 
Regent Street is in 
many ways the centre 
of it its noble 
curve being a gift to 
any imaginative 
decorator. 


* 
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HE Presidential Election is off the 
slate in a conclusive way from 
the point of view of what I am now 
writing. Looking through the- most 
notable British newspapers on the 
16th I found hardly a word of Ameri- 
can news and in at least one case none 
at all. They had said their say. I, on 
the contrary, still have mine to tackle, 
and it will deal with the effects of the contest on 
the co-operation of the two chief powers of the 
Western alliance for peace and defence. I start 
by saying that I write as an optimist, though I 
shall not belittle handicaps, still formidable, 
especially in the light of the past. Anglo-American 
relations are still supreme, still the most important 
subject in our world. 


The balance has been favourable since Pearl 
Harbour, some would say since the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939, supporting their case by Cash 
and Carry, Lease Lend, Caribbean bases, the 
transfer of American destroyers, and other mutual 
benefits. When 
the two nations 
became fighting 
partners the al- 
liance speedily 
became, for all its 
squabbles, the 
closest and most 
loyal in military 
history. Though 
a retrogression 
occurred when 
the war ended, a 
partial improve- 
ment came almost 
immediately. 
N.A.T.O. marked 
the longest post- 
war step; Korea 
perhaps the 
second best, after 
a disastrous start 
when it looked as 
if we were on 
the point of 
contracting out 
and limiting our 
role to naval 
demonstrations. 
The simultaneous 
affairs in Lebanon 
and Jordan illus- 
trate the latest. 


The bad side 
makes sorry read- 
ing. The airs of 
superiority which 
caused loss of 
English popu- 
larity over cen- 
turies survived 
without much 
decrease in dead- 
liness. Officially 
and still more un- 
officially we 
scorned American 
methods. Our 
misinterpretations 
were appalling. On 
the American side 
the myth of 
“colonialism " 
proved indestruc- 
tible, is, still a 
hearty parasite, 
and has made a 
sensible decline 
only within the 
last few years. Worst of all was the tying of the 
N.A.T.O. defence policy to too frequent and ex- 
cessive threats to the opposite camp, to “ brink- 
manship."" This led to one heavy defeat after 
victory. N.A.T.O, dealt Communism in Europe a 
heavy blow from which it has never recovered, 
but largely through “ brinkmanship ”’ lost friend 
after friend in Asia and threw away chance 


after chance. 


The best contemporary aid to assessment of 
the future may be found in the post-election 
exchanges of the victor and vanquished in the 
presidential contest. Even from our point of 
view their exchange of courtesies and the formal 
refusal to exclude the possibility of Mr. Nixon's 
being invited to play a rdle in the administration 
were. pleasing. Mr. Adlai Stevenson's report on 
foreign policy, with special reference to “probable 
trouble areas,"’ was more important. We felt we 
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could take its advantages for granted without 
hearing details because we knew its author was 
one of the best of our American friends. We were 
glad to learn that drastic changes in the armed 
forces were being prepared by other advisers. 
The cynic might say that this was because 
a change could not be for the worse, and 
indeed our critics have been finding a lot to 
blame. 


Even now the majority of British observers 
will find reason for some anxiety. Whereas the 
strengthening of the Secretary of Defense and 
the elimination of the sub-Cabinet posts of Service 





THE VICTOR AND THE VANQUISHED: THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, MR. KENNEDY (LEFT), SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. NIXON WHEN HE PAID 
HIM A VISIT DURING THEIR POST-ELECTION HOLIDAYS IN FLORIDA. 


On November 14, on his own initiative, Mr. Kennedy called on his defeated opponent, Mr. Nixon, at the seaside villa near Miami, Florida, 

where he was spending a holiday. The object, it is stated, was to congratulate Mr. Nixon on his campai 

they had enjoyed during their fourteen years in Congress. oo 

job in his administration; but he said that no offer was in fact made and that Mr. Nixon had definite responsibilities as leader of his party, 

“and perhaps he could answer how he defined those responsibilities better than I can.” 
Presidential candidates attempting to heal the wounds of the campaign so soon after the election. 


It was at one time believed that Mr. 


Secretaries are beneficial, there can be no guarantee 
that they will not perpetuate the dangerous pre- 
dominance of the Air Force. We certainly need 
not fear inadequacy in financial backing for 
defence since the Democrats proclaimed throughout 
the campaign that the Republicans had provided 
too little. Little of what was said came as a 
direct address to ourselves, but we heard that a 
visit from Mr. Macmillan would be received with 
delight. The words might have been more glowing 
but for the swarm of potential early visitors who 
must be given no encouragement. 


Our Prime Minister made his speech at the 
Lord Mayor's Banquet one may say simultaneously, 
and his words on the same topic were in the same 
spirit. I thought he was never happier than in his 
tribute to President Eisenhower: “ stalwart friend 
of the great alliance which binds our countries 
together."’ One possible trap was neatly avoided. 


No one, it has been said, can remember two 
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Britain and the United States disagree 
about the need for an early Summit 
conference, so Mr. Macmillan confined 
his allusion to it to the barest ‘‘ reason- 
able ’’ hope of another climb. Despite 
the inevitable formality of the occasion 
he made it clear to intelligent listeners 
on both sides of the Atlantic that British 
policy was unchanged and would never 
be divorced from American. 


One essential to good Anglo-American relations 
is skill and tact in dealing with our European 
allies. Clashes between them have been frequent 
and might have serious consequences for the 
defence structure as a whole, while whereas Anglo- 
American relations improve, the inconsistencies of 
Franco-German get worse. At one moment they 
are exaggeratedly warm, at the next so cold as 
to be frozen to death. The spot where the worst 
effects appear is Berlin, where damage can least 
be afforded. Rivalry over nuclear weapons has 
also had as sequel widespread anxiety on the part 
of peoples outside 
the alliance but 
friendly to it 
and an invaluable 
asset. In view of 
past failures 
in this field, these 
peoples’ beliefthat 
“* Kennedy can do 


better’’ is wel- 
come. 
I have been 


concerned chiefly 
with defence, but 
the best defence 
would be a sound 
working relation- 
ship with Russia, 
Inseeking this Mr. 
Kennedy can 
hardly abandon 
the method of his 
predecessor, the 
preliminary con- 
trolofarmaments. 
If, however, he 
became convinced 
that all his efforts 
had proved fruit- 
lesshe might intro- 
duce a novelty of 
a startling kind, a 
‘‘crash_ pro- 
gramme’’ of 
American rearma- 
ment backed by 
lavish expendi- 
ture. Those who 
are shocked by 
such a suggestion 
may be reminded 
that it would not 
offend recent 
Democratic tradi- 
tion. F. D. Roose- 
velt launched 
such a crash 
programme, with 
considerable suc- 


cess, and Mr. 
Kennedy is_ his 
Spiritual descen- 
dant. 
and to resume the cordial relations i 
edy thought of offering Mr. Nixon a di ao, = 
come a worse 


danger to peace 
than the Russian. 
On this Britain and the United States were 
in agreement, but took opposite views about 
the policy called for. We believed firmly that 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations was necessary; the United States thought 
it would be disastrous. Would it not be fair 
to say that this marked the deepest rift in 
the alliance? In the Kennedy-Nixon television 
campaign shrewd blows fell on Republican 
shoulders. First came the accusation that 
they had _ frittered away the country’s 
resources and left it weak, to be followed by 
denunciation of their behaviour over the Offshore 
Islands. When I listened to the talk it sounded 
trifling, but it is significant now. Mr. Kennedy's 
line is by far the more promising. 


I believe that the links between the two great 
powers of the West have been strengthened, 
automatically advancing the cause of peace. 
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+ ZACAPA, GUATEMALA. PRESIDENT MIGUEL YDIGORAS FUENTES (CENTRE) RIDING IN AN JINOTEPE, NICARAGUA. NATIONAL GUARDSMEN, BEHIND A BURNING TRUCK 
: ARMOURED CAR INTO ZACAPA AFTER THE DEFEAT OF REBEL FORCES. LOADED WITH BAGS OF COFFEE, PATROLLING IN SEARCH FOR INSURGENTS ON NOVEMBER 14. 
On November 13, insurgents led, it was stated, by ‘‘ Left-Wing traitors,”’ staged a coup d'état, After simultaneous attempts at coups d’état in Guatemala and Nicaragua on November 13, {| 
the principal centres of which were Puerto Barrios and Zacapa. By November 17 it appeared President Eisenhower, at the request of both countries, ordered U.S. ships and aircraft to | 
' that the revolt was over and Government forces were meeting with no resistance. stand by to repel any attempt at invasion by Communist-directed elemen } 


¥ 


ete, 


| 
; 
| 
} 
| 
; 
| 
} 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
; 


LEOPOLDVILLE, CONGO. CHIEF ALBERT KALONJI, HEAD OF THE VIRTUALLY AUTONO- 
MOUS KASAI PROVINCE, SHAKING HANDS WITH CHIEFS AND POLITICAL LEADERS ON NOVEMBER 15. 
On November 12, Chief Kalonji threatened that his troo 

in South Kasai. On November 15 General Indarjit Rikh 

discussion U.N. troops were given orders to 


(Above.) 
SAIGON. MEMBERS 
OF A LABOUR UNION 
MARCHING TO DE- 
CLARE THEIR SUP- 
PORT FOR PRESIDENT 
NGO DINH DIEM ON 
NOVEMBER 13. 
After the failure of 
the paratroops to 
seize power in Viet- 
nam on Nov. 11-12, 
this demonstration in 
support of the Presi- 
dent demanded heavy 
ishment for the 
rebels; and by Nov. 17 
about twenty promi- 
nent persons had been 
arrested. 


AZIKIWE TAKES THE 

BIBLE AS HE IS 

SWORN-IN BY THE 

CHIEF JUSTICE AS 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Dr. Azikiwe was 

sworn-in on Nov. 16, 

his fifty-sixth birth- 

day, as the first 

Nigerian Governor- 

General of Nigeria 

and the first African 

Governor-General in 

the Commonwealth. 

Addressing a crowd 

ccted onal Minn MADRID. SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE, THE LAST LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, BETWEEN MACE- 

to join in building a BEARERS OF THE CITY OF MADRID, ADVANCES TO RECEIVE THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE CITY OF 
truly great nation. MADRID, FROM THE MAYOR OF THE SPANISH CAPITAL— DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO SPAIN. 
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HISTORY BY THE SPADEFUL. 


‘DIGGING FOR HISTORY.” By EDWARD BACON. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


T= SE who do not follow archeology or 

archeological research very closely are often 
heard to express their astonishment at the amount 
of work that has been done in this field since the 
Second World War, but there are several explana- 
tions for this, and Mr. Bacon makes due allowance 
for them all. One of them was the operations of 
the war itself, par- 
ticularly in North 
Africa, where there 
were many new dis- 
coveries which have 
since been followed up 
to great advantage. 
Then, in the urban dis- 
tricts of Western and 
Central Europe there 
was the bombing 
which laid waste vast 
areas of modern build- 
ings, and so made more 
accessible those of 
antiquity. Lastly, 
there has been, not 
least in England, the 
feverish rebuilding of 
the country, and the 
clearing of the sites has 
brought to light in the 
space of a few years 
much that might other- 
wise have remained 
undiscovered for 
centuries. In these 
circumstances it was 
a happy thought on 
the part of Mr. Bacon, 
who has for many years 
been concerned with 
the archeological 
features of The 
Illustrated London 
News, tocompilea 
record of what has been 
done, and his book 
should appeal equally 
to the expertand tothe 
layman, while no higher tribute can be paid to the 
illustrations than to say that they are fully worthy 
of the text. 


Mr. Bacon very wisely devotes two chapters 
to the new techniques in the field and in the 
laboratory, for without the aid of science progress at 
the present rate would have been quite impossible. 
“Of all modern detection methods,” he points 
out, “‘ aerial photography is the most striking 
and the most generally useful.” He continues: 


Very briefly indeed what aerial photography does 
is to reveal the “ ghosts *’ of buried buildings, earth- 
works and the like by showing inequalities in the ground 
which can not be seen at ground level; or by recording 
what are called cropmarks. These last are regular 
variations in the height or colour of a growing crop; 
and from the air they are clearly discernible at certain 
stages of the crop’s growth. To put the phenomenon 
at its simplest: the well-being of a crop of grain 
depends on the depth of the topsoil. If that has been 
deepened by an ancient ditch, the crop along that line 
will tend to be stronger-growing than elsewhere; 
whereas a buried wall will tend to produce a line of 
poor soil or drought, and so a line of inferior growth. 
From such data as these plans of buried buildings can 
often be drawn in surprisingly accurate detail, before 
a spade is put in the ground 


It is the same in the laboratory, where the 
radio-carbon method of age determination “ has 
generally confirmed the dates reached by the 
various means known as the historic method,”’ but 
a great deal still remains to be done. 


In Great Britain, at any rate, the enthusiasm 
of the amateur has been utilised by the professional 
with the happiest consequences. It has, for 
example, long been generally accepted that the 
bluestones were brought to Stonehenge from 
Prescelly, in Pembrokeshire, but it was difficult 
to understand how such large stones could have 
been man-handled such a considerable distance 
with the primitive means of transport then avail- 
able, so an imitation bluestone was cast in 
reinforced concrete, and the aid of schoolboys was 





THE SELF-DEIFIED KING OF COMMAGENE, ANTIOCHUS | (c. 69-34 

B.C.): A COLOSSAL HEAD FROM A ROW OF HUGE SEATED GODS 

ON THE SUMMIT OF NEMRUD DAGH, IN EASTERN TURKEY. 

THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS 

FROM “ DIGGING FOR HISTORY " WHICH SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
REVIEWS ON THIS PAGE. 


invoked. The boys of Canford School took 
the part of the land team, and _ successfully 
pulled it by sledge and ropes, while those 
from Bryanston with equal success mounted 
the stone on logs laid across three simple punts, 
and poled it along by water: thus simply was 
another archxological problem solved 


Probably the most 
interesting single 
object found in 
England during the 
period covered by this 
book was the Temple 
of Mithras unearthed 
in the heart of the City 
of London six years 
ago, and the en- 
thusiasm which this 
discovery aroused in 
the most unexpected 
quarters is proof of the 
popularity of arche- 
ology to-day. Mr 
Bacon has also some 
valuable remarks to 
make on the subject 
of Mithraism generally, 
for on the decay of the 
old religions in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries - it 
might so easily have 
beaten Christianity as 
their supplanter. 
‘““Much against the 
odds, as it must have 
seemed toany educated 
Roman, Christianity, 
the religion of slaves, 
triumphed from its very 
inclusiveness, its all- 
embracingness, its 
catholicity. Mithraism 
was far different: it was 
extremely exclusive, 
entirely male, and very 





MODERN TECHNIQUES AT THE SERVICE OF ARCHAOLOGY: TRANSPORTING A 
TOMB WHICH HAD BEEN LIFTED ENTIRE IN PLASTER AND WHICH WAS CONVEYED 


TO THE MUSEUM IN STOCKHOLM FOR DETAILED EXAMINATION. 
ee ee ae Se ee i for Hi ." are reproduced by courtesy of the 
A. Cc Black Lid. 


publishers, 


austere.”’ It is tempting, if idle, to speculate what 
the future of the world might have been hac the 
battle between the two religions gone the other 
way. 


Some readers will possibly be surprised to hear 
of the work which is being done to rediscover 
Greenland of the Vikings. 
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it is widely 
believed that the 
Norsemen dis- 
covered the main- 
land of America 
long before 
Columbus—but 
that nothing came 
of their discovery. 
It is quite certain 


that they reached THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


southern Green- ON THIS PAGE: MR. EDWARD BACON 


land about 1000 Mr. Edward Bacon, who was educated 
years ago. It is at St. Bees School and at Keble 
believed that the College, Oxford, has been on the staff 

sai : , Of The Illustrated London News 
actual Gscovery since 1945. During that time he has 
been closely associated with our 
archzology features and so is especi- 
ally well-equipped to discuss the 
discoveries that have been made since 
the war. He is married and has two 

daughters. 


Photograph by Houston Kogers. 


was made by 
the Norwegian, 
Gunnbjorn, early 
in the tenth cen- 
tury, and it is 
known that in 
A.D. 986 Eric the 
Red started a 
colony near Julianehaab \ few years later, Leif 
Ericson brought Christianity to Greenland At its 
zenith the colony had a population of some 3000 
settlers; but it had completely died out by a.p. 1585 


What brought about this state of affairs was 
the worsening of climatic conditions in the North 
Atlantic zone during the Middle Ages—they are 
now improving rapidly again—accompanied by a 
change in the vegetation brought about by a 
sudden drought. This catastrophe must have had 
a completely devastating effect on the Norsemen's 
livestock industry, and it may well have coincided 
with the end of the Viking period. The Eskimo 
could live where the Scandinavian could not, and 
as the cold increased the settlers diminished, until 
at last the climate and the Eskimo finished them 
off altogether. Yet at one time there was a 
flourishing trade between Norway and the Han- 
seatic Towns on the one hand and Greenland on 
the other, and in 1492 Pope Alexander VI issued 
a Papal Brief deploring the decline of Christian 
ecclesiastical life there in poignant terms, and 
appointing a Benedictine monk of the name of 
Matthias to be Bishop of Greenland. In_ this 
connection Mr. Bacon tells us 
of a large Benedictine nunnery 
of which the ruins have recently 
been discovered close up against 
the Arctic Circle. 


No one can peruse these pages 
without realising the contribution 
which archzxology is making to the 
other sciences, and Natural History 
is among the number. The cave 
paintings at such places as Altamira 
and Lascaux tell usa great deal about 
the animals of the remote past, but 
during historic times there have been 
far-reaching changes too. There 
were lions in Thrace in the days of 
classical Greece, and even as recently 
as last century ostriches, antelope, 
and lions were still common in North 
Africa, while cheetahs were shot in 
Tripolitania on the eve of the Second 
World War. The spade is every day 
turning up pieces of sculpture from 
which we can deduce the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals in 
the past, and, though to a lesser 
extent, the flora as well. 


The author takes the whole 
world for his field, and it is satisfac- 
tory to read of what is being done 
behind the [ron Curtain, where 
stones, at any rate, have proved 
unamenable to interpretation 
according to the theories of Marx and 
Lenin. The only cause for regret is 
that the high cost of book produc- 
tion to-day should have prevented 
this excellent work—like so many others of a similar 
type—from being published at a lower price, and 
so reaching that wider public to whom it would 
certainly and rightly appeal. 


a Survey of Recent World 
By Pdward Bacon 


* Digging for History 
Archawological Discoveries 1945-1959 
Illustrated. (Black 40s.) 
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CHITTAGONG, EAST PAKISTAN. SEVERE DAMAGE CAUSED BY CYCLONES: A GERMAN- 
MADE CRANE WHICH CRASHED ON A RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND A WAREHOUSE 
Twelve thousand people are believed to have died in the cyclones and tidal-waves in the Ganges 
Delta in October. The Governor of East Pakistan, General Azam Khan, is seen here touring 
the port of Chittagong which suffered severely in the disasters. 


¥ 


MALTA. THE FIRST TIME A SCIMITAR HAS BEEN LAUNCHED OFF A SHIP IN HARBOUR 
THE AIRCRAFT SEEN AS IT CLEARED THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.MS. ARK ROYAL 
Ark Royal has established a new record for the largest number of daily sorties from a British 
carrier since the introduction of the Scimitar and Sea Vixen into squadron service. Here Ark 
Royal is seen in Grand Harbour, having just launched a Scimitar. 


? 


WUPPERTAL, WEST GERMANY. KNOWN AS THE “WUPPERTAL SPIRAL”: A CAR 
RAMP LEADING TO A PARKING PLACE ON TOP OF A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 
Three hundred and sixty cars can be parked on top of a large department store while their 
owners do their shopping. The parking fee is credited in full against any purchases made 
in the shop. The spiral ramp is seen here decorated for its inauguration. 


CHICLAYO, PERU. BUILT WITH CEMENT FROM THE PACASMAYO CEMENT PLANT: 
A MODERN BLOCK OF FLATS IN NORTH-WESTERN PERU 
The Pacasmayo cement plant in North-Western Peru was constructed with the aid 
of a large loan from the World Bank. It supplies cement for all construction purposes 
in this rapidly-developing area of Peru. 





ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. STARTING WORK ON THE FIRST } 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY TO BE BUILT IN THE CITY OF ROTTERDAM 
Construction work on the first metro to be built in Rotterdam was officially opened 
by the Secretary-General of the Dutch Ministry of Traffic and Roads, Professor A. H. C. 
Gieben, on November 15. The work will take until 1964. 


SCHLOSS GUTTENBERG, WEST GERMANY. AN I8TH-CENTURY SYLVICULTURAL 
LIBRARY OF “ BOOKS" MADE FROM THE TREES WITH WHICH THEY DEAL 
This library of about ninety ‘‘ books "’ was made by a monk in the 18th century. Each 
“ book " is bound in the bark of the tree with which it deals and acts as a box containing 
seeds, leaves, samples of roots and directions on how the tree should be grown. 
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r——cecara A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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} (Left.) 
} SOUTH CAROLINA, 
+ U.S.A. LEAVING FOR 
} TWO YEARS AT SEA ON 
| NOVEMBER 15, WITH SIX. 
| TEEN POLARIS MISSILES 
} AND HYDROGEN BOMB 
} WARHEADS, ON BOARD: 
| THE 5600-TON NUCLEAR 
} SUBMARINE GEORGE 
| WASHINGTON ON WHAT 

IS DESCRIBED AS A “ WAR 


(Right.) , 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. ; 
SMUGGLED IN FROM } 
COMMUNIST CHINA: SOME 
OF THE GOODS WORTH 
NEARLY £150,000. F 
U.S. Treasury officials } 
announced on Novem- 
ber 13 that these art 
treasures included scrolls, | 
sculptures and paintings. 
One 12th century scroll, 
valued at £8928, had been 
sold to the Boston i 


JORDAN. A PARADE OF CARS UNDER A TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF NATIONAL FLAGS: THE OCCASION OF 
THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE NEW AMMAN-AKABA ROAD ACROSS THE DESERT. . 

“ nneenee eames a0 -eoeceuncee: owes wreceenees So eetewereeeeeametrnee: ces etceeene ates ees rewamneers  sceeteee cece seiot  tamnetne erst ott eeene batene: | eenenGn eater Levan ceeaneneNNNeEeT Ot eeeer ue: Saneteeeeetes ee enemereeD sommes JORDAN. KING HUSSEIN cuTs THE TAPE To OPEN THE 

LAST STRETCH OF THE NEW ROAD ON NOVEMBER 10. 

Jordan’s 200-mile road from the capital to her only port, 

Akaba, financed by Great Britain, cuts the journey for 

lorries from three days (including rests) to six hours. It 

should also facilitate access by tourists to Petra, and probably 

become a vital channel of eastern trade. 


U.S.A. COUNTERFEIT CRANES PLACED TO RECORD A “WHOOP”: THE SCENE DURING CORNELL UNIVERSITY'S 
LABORATORY OF ORNITHOLOGY EXPEDITION TO SOUTHERN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA. 
This expedition succeeded in recording the call of one of America's four rarest birds, the whooping crane. The method 
used was to place decoys at the edge of a freshwater pond where the birds with young were in the habit of coming to 
drink. A male bird assaulted the painted profiles with resounding whoops—which were duly recorded on tape. 
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CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. AT EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE ON 
NOVEMBER 15: TEST PILOT SCOTT CROSSFIELD LEAVING THE X 15. 


. The X /5’s new engine is 
ee EE Ee engine ever built, capable of 


CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. A PHENOMENAL ROCKET AIRCRAFT TOUCHES DOWN: THE X 15, HOLDER OF WORLD SPEED | 
AND ALTITUDE RECORDS, AT THE END OF ITS FIRST TRIAL WITH A NEW ENGINE 
aii A 
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A CITY OF THE NEGEB: EXCAVATIONS IN 
NABATAEAN, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE EBODA. 
By M. AVI-YONAH, Ph.D., and A. NEGEV, M.A. 


(Dr. M. Avi-Yonah is Associate Professor of 
Archaeology at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
He took part in the excavations of Masada and 
published an account in “ The Illustrated London 
News” of November 5 and 12,1955. Mr. A. Negevjis 
a post-graduate student of archeology in charge of the 


being studied by Professor Z. Ben-Haim, of the 
Hebrew University. 

Another evidence of Nabataean cults is the 
fragment of a small altar (Fig. 3) with a fragmentary 
inscription ending in the word “‘ Shalom ”’ (Peace) ! 
It resembled a building in miniature, with pillars 

in its corners and an arched 





field work at Eboda, The photo- 
graphs ave by M. Suffrin, for = 





the Israel Government Tourist 
Corporation, and by A. Negev.) 


§ l= site of ’Avdat (’Abdeh 
in Arabic) has been gener- 
ally identified with the ancient 
Nabataean, Roman and By- 
zantine town called Eboda in 
Greek. Its ruins were dis- | 24" 
covered by Palmer in 1871, 
and have been surveyed and 
described by various expedi- 
tions, including that of Wool- 
ley and Lawrence in 1914, the 
results appearing in their 
“Wilderness of Zin."’ The 
British-American expedition, 
directed by H. D. Colt, made 
a trial excavation in 1935, but 
none of its results have been 
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opening on each side. Over 
the arches we see on one side 
a mask (recalling similar Par- 
thian decoration at Hatra), 
and on the other a dolphin. 
The town included at the 
end of the spur an extensive 
area of dwelling houses, some 
of which are being excavated. 
Among them was the kiln of 
a Nabataean potter, the first 
of its kind found so far. The 
pottery fragments found so 
far in the course of the work 
amount to tens of thousands; 
at present they are being 
cleaned and pieced together. 
Apart from complete un- 
painted vessels such as the 
bowl in Fig. 9, the finds 
included a painted pot (Fig. 8) 


To Damascus 








published, The opening of the ___ ANCIENT for which no parallel is known, 
new road from Beersheba to a , and hundreds of painted bowls. 
Elath (Fig. 1), which passes | The Nabataean ware has been 
close to the site, gave a new “ famous among archzologists 
impetus to archzological re- FIG. 1. A SKETCH-MAP OF THE NEGEB TO for its brittleness (bowls being 


search. on the spot. It has § SHOW THE LOCATION 
RELATION TO THE RED SEA, DEAD SEA AND 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The plain lines show the main roads of meal : : 
ay which form one of the raisons d’étre fragments easily identifiable. 


. This name is a Greek form of . . 
"Avdat, or 'Abdeh in Arabic. It is of interest disputed; the find of a potter’s 
that motor highways have recently been 
opened in this area—in Israel, from Beer- 
: sheba to Elath; and in Jordan, from Amman, 
ter’s Office. The work of through theneighbourhood of Petra, to Akaba. 


been undertaken by the 
authors in association with 
Mr. Y. Cohen of Sedeh Boker, 
on behalf of the Committee of 
for the Preservation of Land- 
scape and Ancient Sites 
attached to the Prime Minis- 


clearance and reconstruction 
began in July 1958 and is still continuing. 

Eboda is one of the six city-ruins standing in 
the Negeb, or southern desert of Israel. It is still 
surrounded by remains of ancient fields and dams, 
farms and wine-presses (Fig. 2). Standing 
close to the junction of the two main 
roads crossing the Negeb in antiquity, 
that from Elath to Jerusalem and that 
from Petra to Gaza, it was apparently 
the first point where caravans could get 
plentiful supplies of food and water, after 
crossing the wilderness of Arabah. The 
town itself is situated on the outcrop of 
a ridge dominating a plain in which a well 
is still supplying water to the Beduins 
encamped at the foot of the mountain. 

The present excavations have thrown 
a considerable amount of new light on 
the origin, antiquities and history of 
Eboda. It has been known for a long 
time that the city was apparently founded 
by the Nabataeans, an Arab tribe which 
occupied Edom and the Negeb in the 
period following the fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c. From their capital Petra the 
Nabataeans dominated the commercial 
routes between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean; they became sedentary in 
the Hellenistic period and developed a 
mixed Greco-Oriental culture. The fact 
that, according to the Greek historian 
Uranios, Eboda was founded by the 
deified Nabataean king Obodas (usually 
assumed to be the second of this name 
and a contemporary of Herod) has led 
to the assumption that the foundation 
was as late as the first century B.c. The 
present discoveries have shown this 
assumption to be mistaken. The Naba- 
taean town, which extended from the 
point of the acropolis for about 500 yards 
along the ridge, included public buildings 

-architectural remains (capitals, lintels, 
etc.) of which were discovered. Some of these 
buildings were unquestionably places of worship, 
as is shown inéer alia by a marble tablet dedicated 
in Nabataean script by “ 'Avdat and Phasai and 
Saudat, the sons of Hartat.’’ It should be noted 
that two of these names, 'Avdat (Obodas in Greek) 
and Hartat (Aretas), are royal names, although 
they were also used by private persons. Nearly a 
score of ether Nabataean inscriptions were found 
in the course of the work, some of them fragmen- 
tary, others of some length. They are at present 


FIG. 2. THE CITY HILL OF EBODA IN THE NEGEB. 
RUINS OF A CIRCULAR WINE-PRESS; BEHIND THAT THE REMAINS OF A DAM; AND 


OF EBODA AND ITS often only 1 mm, thick) and 


its characteristic paintings, 
which render even the smallest 


Its place of origin is still 


kiln at Eboda, with adjoining 
rooms containing a working- 
bench, the base of a potter's 
wheel, and a bin full of 
unused clay, unbaked vessels or parts thereof 
shows that there must have been many local 
centres of production, of which Eboda was one. 
Pottery vessels of very fine levigated clay and a 





ON THE SUMMIT, THE WALLS OF THE ROMAN ACROPOLIS. 


metallic texture seem to have been the specialities 
of this kiln. The stratified excavation and the 
finds of datable objects (such as lamps and 
imported terra sigillata ware) in one context with 
Nabataean sherds should enable us to establish 
for the first time the chronological development 
of this ware. 

The terminal dates of the Nabataean town have, 
in any case, been defined with much more precision 
as the results of the present excavation. The 
earliest datable objects found were Rhodian jar 


IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE 
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handles and Megarian bowls from the beginning 
of the third century B.c., thus advancing the date 
of the settlement by two centuries. It appears 
now clear that neither Obodas II, the contem- 
porary of Herod, nor even Obodas I (ca. go B.c.) 
could have been the founders of Eboda. As, how- 
ever, the name of the city is identical with a 
common Nabataean personal name, we are entitled 
to assume that some person called ‘Avdat or 
Obodas (perhaps a merchant or leader of caravans) 
was the real founder of the city. 

As regards the end of the Nabataean era, new 
evidence has come to light in the strata below the 
Roman acropolis. It is not concerned as much 
with the terminal date of the Nabataean rule. 
It is generally known that the Nabataean kingdom 
was annexed by the Roman emperor Trajan in 
A.D. 106. What is new concerns the character of 
the Roman occupation, which was hitherto 
assumed to have been pacific. The thick burnt 
stratum covering the Nabataean debris, and the 
general evidence for a sudden destruction and 
abandonment of the city, prove, on the contrary, 
that the Nabataeans—or at least some of them— 
must have fiercely resisted the Romans. 

This sudden destruction of Nabataean Eboda 
has led to the preservation of a dump of Nabataean 
pottery and metal objects in the debris below the 
acropolis. The finds are eloquent testimony of the 
mixed character of Nabataean culture and religion. 
They include figurines such as the purely Hellenistic 
Aphrodite drying her hair (Fig. 7); pieces of 
furniture decoration such as the Siren, composed 
of the body of a woman and the claws and wings 
of a bird (Fig. 4). which served to strengthen the 
corner of some wooden object; or the bronze lamp 
formed by the shaggy head of a barbarian (Fig. 6). 
This object has a Nabataean inscription pricked on 
its spout; it was discovered while the lamp was 
being cleaned. The finds included also parts of a 
gold necklace, with a pendant (Fig. 5, much 
enlarged) showing a nude goddess (Astarte ?) with 
one hand lifted to her head. 

Eboda, in common with the rest of the Negeb, 
apparently suffered a period of decline after the 
Trajanic conquest. This was mainly due to the 
making of a new road from Aila, on the Red Sea, to 
Damascus, along the whole length of Trans- Jordan, 
which diverted the trade from the Negeb. Its 
revival occurred in the time of the energetic 
Emperor Diocletian at the end of the third 
century A.D. This emperor reorganised the 
defences of the Negeb and constructed roads and 
forts across it. In the course of his activities the 
acropolis of Eboda was strengthened by a 
big retaining wall. A turning staircase 
was attached to it and a portico affording 
a wide view from the wall built. Further 
inland a small Roman town was now 
constructed (it has been the particular 
fate of Eboda that the three successive 
settlements in its area, the Nabataean, 
Roman and Byzantine, were constructed 
side by side, neither interfering much 
with the other). Between the Roman 
town and the acropolis at the western 
end of the town ridge, two towers were 
built. The lintel over the entrance of at 
least one of them bears the date a.p. 208. 
Its inscription mentions the builder 
Zannys and blesses “all those loving 
Obodas,” probably the eponymous divine 
king of the place. 

The constructions and inscriptions of 
the late third century mark the end of 
the pagan Eboda. The third town which 
supplanted the Roman was Christian and 
Byzantine. It formed part of a vast 
development of the Negeb area, which 
now, for the first time, included extensive 
agricultural settlement. The fields around 
Eboda (ca. 250 acres in extent), the dams 
and wine-presses seem to belong princi- 
pally to this period. The Byzantines also 
devoted their attention to the slope of 
the town ridge. Here over 400 caves 
were hewn in the rock, to serve as 
dwellings and store-rooms (Fig. 13). Most 
of them were connected with some con- 
struction in the open air, which served 
the cave as courtyard or ante-room. One 
of the largest of these caves was found to 
have contained storerooms and a rock-cut 
bench with two rows of circular depressions. These 
were apparently intended to serve as supports for 
store-jars (Fig. 13). The cave itself was connected 
directly with a big dwelling-house in front of it 
(Fig. 12). The house had five halls, vaulted over 
by arches set on pillars and originally roofed over 
by flat stone slabs; this way of construction 
(usually called the ‘‘ Hauranian "’ one after Mount 
Hauran, where it was first observed) was in general 
use in private houses in the Negeb, as it saved the 
use of wood for roofing. The [Continued opposite. 
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ART, CRAFT AND 
RELIGION FROM 
NABATAEAN EBODA. 


Continued.| doorposts in front of the prin- 
cipal room (Fig. 12) have bases carved in 
the typical geometric style which the 
Byzantines in the Negeb inherited from 
their Nabataean predecessors. The Byzan- 
tine town extended in the main over the 
slope of the ridge; its principal public 
buildings were, however, erected on its 
top. A second staircase was now added 
to the Roman acropolis and a baptistery, 
sheltered by a semi-circular apse, was 
erected upon it (Fig. 21). The baptismal 
font is cruciform, as was usual at the 
period, and was intended to receive adults; 
a smaller receptacle nearby seems to have 
been provided for the baptism of infants. 
The font was once inlaid with marble 
plates, one of which remained in situ. 
Near the baptistery, at the end of the 
acropolis terrace, a seat was provided for 
a watchman (Fig. 17), who could keep a 
wide outlook to north. Just below the 
acropolis wall a street of Byzantine shops 
was cleared, with a cistern in its centre. 
In one of them a big store jar was found, 
still bearing the inscription, in fluent 
cursive script, ‘‘ Christ our Lord help 
Germanus the deacon; [Continued below. 
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G. 4. FROM NABATAEAN EBODA: THE BRONZE FIGURE OF A \ 
NGED SIREN, PROBABLY THE CORNER-PIECE OF A BOX OR 
PIECE OF FURNITURE. NOTE THE NAIL-HOLES IN THE WINGS 
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FIG. 3. ONE SIDE OF A NABATAEAN ALTAR, IN THE FORM OF A BUILD- 
ING. THE OTHER SIDE SHOWS A DOLPHIN AND AN INSCRIPTION 
ENDING IN “SHALOM” (PEACE). 
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FIG. 5. SHOWING THE NAKED ASTARTE WITH HER FIG. 6. A BRONZE LAMP IN THE FORM OF THE HEAD OF A HAIRY r FIG. 7. FOUND IN THE DUMP OF NABATAEAN OBJECTS NEAR THE 

HAND TO HER HEAD: A GOLD PENDANT, FOUND BARBARIAN. DURING CLEANING A NABATAEAN INSCRIPTION WAS ACROPOLIS: A BRONZE STATUETTE OF APHRODITE, PURELY 
WITH FRAGMENTS OF A NECKLACE. FOUND ON THE SPOUT FORMED BY THE TONGUE HELLENISTIC IN STYLE. 
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FIG. 8. A PAINTED NABATAEAN POT, FOR WHICH NO PARALLEL IS KNOWN. A NABATAEAN ’ FIG. 9. A PLAIN, UNPAINTED NABATAEAN BOWL. TENS OF THOUSANDS OF FRAGMENTS 
"KILN, THE FIRST OF ITS KIND FOUND SO FAR, WAS DISCOVERED AT EBODA OF NABATAEAN WARE WERE FOUND AT EBODA AND ARE BEING STUDIED 
Continued.} from Theodosius the elder.’’ As in most cities of Byzantine Pales- the northern one is the more ancient, it dates to the fifth century; it had a 
tir “< the number of churches seems to have exceeded by far the actual needs single apse with a bishop’s cathedra built in its centre. The holes for the posts 
7 the population; in this era of intense piety church building was one of the by which the wooden bench of the clergy was attached to the apse are still 
ressions of the spirit of the age. Although the population of Byzantine visible in its back-wali (Fig. 21). Eboda itself was not the seat ofa bishop 
Ebod a cannot well have exceeded 2000, it had two churches (one with a monas- and we must assume that the cathedra was intended for the visit of the Bishop 


tery attached to it), apart from a chapel inside the fortress. Of the two churches of Elusa, in whose diocese the town was situated. The plan [Continued overleaf. 
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Continued.] of the northern church 
(Fig. 20) is easily recognisable. It 
was a basilica with two rows of 
columns separating the nave and 
aisles. Steps led up to the schola 
cantorum at the east end, with a 
chancel screen separating it from 
the rest of the building. In the 
room to the south of the apse, 
which apparently served as dia- 
konikon or priest’s robing room, 
a cupboard was found containing 
bronze vessels, crosses and other 
church utensils, such as lamps. 
The second or southern church 
(Fig. 10) was erected in the early 
sixth century, because the burials 
in it begin with the middle of that 
century. It was a large and 
sumptuous construction, with a 
central apse flanked by two side 
apses. In front of the steps was 
the circular base of the ambo or 
preaching pulpit (Fig. 14). The 
columns of the basilica were sur- 
mounted by beams of cedar wood, 
the charred remains of which 
were found in the course of the 
excavation. The apse and the two 
smaller and narrower apses flank- 
ing it were separated from the nave 
by a chancel screen, the elements 
of which were found in situ and 
could be reconstructed (Fig. 11). 
Traces of frescoes representing 
various saints can be seen on the 
walls of the side rooms. A good 
deal of valuable information can 
be garnered from the Byzantine 
tomb inscriptions found in the 
church itself and in the court of 
atrium adjoining it. From one 
inscription we learn that the church 
was dedicated to St. Theodore. It 
seems that the church and the 
monastery adjoining it were in the 
possession of a priestly family, of 
which we can trace the genealogy 
through several generations. (It 
should be noted that the evidence 
of the papyri found at Nessana, in 
the Negeb, confirms this kind of 
family ownership in churches and 
monasteries, as the celibacy of 
clergy has not yet become the rule 
in the sixth century.) Of special 
appeal is the epitaph of one 
Germanus, the son of Alexander 
(Fig. 15), who died unmarried at 
the age of seventeen years and 
seven months. A palm branch 
between two crosses seems to 
indicate the virginal quality of the 
deceased. In some tombs a double 


burial was found, the lower one being covered by slabs numbered with the 
letters of the Greek alphabet from one to six (Fig. 16). All the inscriptions are 
fully dated with day, month and year, both of the era and the indiction; some- 
times even the hour and day of the burial are given. The Byzantine city and 
its public buildings were protected by a strong fortress; it has been cleared 


; 


; 
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FIG. 14. A FEATURE OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH 
(SEE FIG. 10): A CIRCULAR STONE BASE FOR 
AN AMBO, OR PULPIT. 


FIG. 18. A DOMED CHAMBER IN THE BATH-HOUSE, 


SHOWING THE HYPOCAUST CELLAR BELOW. 


(Left.) 

FIG. 10. THE SOUTHERN 
BYZANTINE CHURCH 
FROM THE ATRIUM, 
THIS WAS THE SECOND 
CHURCH AND IT WAS 
BUILT IN THE EARLY 
6TH CENTURY A.D. 
THE SIDE BUILDINGS 
STILL RETAIN TRACES 

OF FRESCOES. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 11. A PROTHASIS 
OR SIDE APSE OF THE 
LATER SOUTHERN 
CHURCH AT EBODA. 
IN THE FOREGROUND 
CAN BE SEEN A 
CHANCEL POST TO- 
GETHER WITH A 
SLAB BEARING A 
CROSS, STILL IN SITU. 


FIG. 15. AN EPITAPH READING: 

“GERMANUS THE SON OF ALEXANDER 

LIVED 17 YEARS 7 MONTHS AND DIED 

UNMARRIED ON THE 9TH DIOS, IN THE 

14TH YEAR OF THE INDICTION, IN THE 
YEAR 445" (i.e., A.D. 5§1). 


———_ 


FIG. 16. THE COVER SLABS OF THE LOWER 
TOMB IN A DOUBLE BURIAL, MARKED i TO 6 
IN GREEK NUMERALS. 


TE OF THE BYZANTINE FORTRESS OF EBODA. THE CURVING 
LEFT WAS A LATER ADDITION AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE. 


and partly restored in the course of the present work (Fig. 19). The stream 
of the caravan trade flowed past Eboda in the Byzantine period as strong as— 
if not stronger than—in the Nabataean times. The bath-house still standing 
near the well at the foot of the town-hill was provided for the comfort of the 
travellers in the Byzantine period; it continued in use, [Continued above, right. 
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WHERE THE WATCHMAN WATCHED THE DESERT—LIFE 
AND RELIGION IN BYZANTINE EBODA. 


(Left.) 

FIG. 12. THE ENTRANCE 
OF THE BYZANTINE 
HOUSE WHICH STANDS 
IN FRONT OF THE 
CAVE OF FIG. 13. 
NOTABLE FEATURES 
ARE THE CARVED 
BASES OF THE DOOR- 
POSTS AND THE 
ARCHES WHICH 
CARRIED THE HALL 

ROOF VAULTING. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 13. THE INTERIOR 
OF ONE OF THE 
BYZANTINE CAVE- 
DWELLINGS SHOWING 
THE DOOR-APERTURE 
(WITH FITTINGS FOR 
A LOCK) AND THE 
BENCH WITH PITS TO 
HOLD STORAGE JARS, 

ON THE’ RIGHT. 


Continued.]| with some changes, 
into the Arab era. As it has 
remained standing throughout 
the ages, this bath-house has 
attracted the attention of all 
visitors to the site, and some 
scholars surmised that it was 
equipped with a thermal instal- 
lation in the hypocaust principle. 
This guess has now been turned 
into a certainty by the clearance 
of a‘series of hypocaust cellars 
below a domed and a vaulted 
chamber adjoining each other 
(Fig. 18). The former served as 
the hot baths (caldarium), the 
latter as the tepidarium; both 
were connected by a chancel. 
The hypocaust pillars were arched 
over and flue-pipes led the hot 
air up into the rooms on top of 
them. Byzantine rule in the 
Negeb — including Eboda — was 
seriously shaken by the Persian 
occupation of [Continued below. 


\ 
(Right.) 

FIG. 17. A DISCOVERY WHICH VIVIDLY 
EVOKES THE PAST: THE WATCHMAN’S 
BENCH AT ONE CORNER OF THE ROMAN 
ACROPOLIS, SHOWING THE WIDE 
EXPANSE HE COULD KEEP WATCH ON. 
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FIG. 20. THE NORTHERN (EARLIER) CHURCH: A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE STEPS OF THE SCHOLA 


CANTORUM AND THE BISHOP'S THROWE IN THE APSE. 


Continued.) 614-627 A.D. The churches seem to have been burnt down at this 
time. There is also evidence of a desperate attempt to block one of the 
gates to the fortress with a millstone and several column drums. The town 
continued to exist, however, well into the Arab period, till the gradual 
withdrawal of its settlers in the 9th-10th century AD. The work of 


FIG. 21. THE CRUCIFORM FONT WHICH WAS ADDED TO THE ACROPOLIS—FROM ABOVE. 


ON THE LEFT, PART OF THE MARBLE LINING REMAINS; (UPPER RIGHT) A SMALLER FONT 
clearance and excavation at Eboda is still continuing, and the present 
report is, of necessity, only a partial one. At the same time, while 
the remains are being cleared, mention should be made of the work of 
reconstruction carried out by the Israel Government, which has already 
made 'Avdat into one of the tourist sights of the country. 
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rMHE first volume of what is planned to be a 

series of forty dealing with the Arts of Man- 
kind has just been published in England, translated 
from the French, and splendidly illustrated. The 
title is ‘‘Sumer’’ which may, perhaps, at first 
sight, prove to be a trifle baffling to those who 
have not managed to keep up with the pace of 
archeological excavation in the Near East during 
the past thirty or forty years. Oddly enough we 
are familiar with the adjective Sumerian, thanks 
to the excavations of the late Sir Leonard Woolley 
at Ur, but the noun has net yet passed into 
common speech as descriptive of the successive 
civilisations of the Mesopotamian basin from about 
5000 B.c. down to 1155 B.c.—-that is, before the 
rise of Assyria 


This is an exciting as well as a beautiful book, 
for in it the story of the origins of the first settled 
communities of human beings known to us 
pastoral people as distinct from mere hunters—is 
set out in detail, and it is with something of a 
shock that we realise that the greater proportion 
of the works of art they have left behind them, 
and are illustrated here, have been unearthed by 
the spade during the past thirty years. The story 
is told by a man who is at once a patient practical 
archeologist and a great scholar, Dr. André Parrot, 
under whose guidance excavations at Mari in 
Syria are even now proceeding. The Assyrian of 
Byron's youth was, in most men’s eyes in those 
days, very nearly the first man, only a few removes 
from Adam, as he came down like the wolf on the 
fold, and his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; but we know him now, rapacious and blood- 
thirsty though he was, for—comparatively speak- 
ing—a mah of to-day, only some two-and-a-half 
thousand years before ourselves, whereas the men 
and women of this volume go back to more than 
four thousand years before the Assyrian appeared 
upon the scene 


The tale begins with 
splendid pottery, changing 
from figurative to geome- 
trical, and some alarming 
clay figures, first of a mother 
goddess, a fertility symbol 
with a shapeless head, as if 
the artist did not dare to 
make gods—or, indeed, 
demons—in his own image, 
and later, in the fourth mil- 
lennium, slender creatures 
with even more alarming 
snake heads ; clearly a religion 
of fear in which man would 
be wise to be super-cautious; 
but by the third millennium 
there are splendid animal 
figures, and at least one great 
sculptural masterpiece, the 
sensitive head of a woman 
in white stone in the 


Baghdad Museum--priest- 
ess, — or goddess, no 
one knows. Then comes 


what is described as Sumer’s 
Golden Age, 2800-2470 B.c., 
when as a result of the 
invention of writing about 
3000 B.c., Civilisation took a 
decisive forward step; first, 
statues with enormous eyes 
and tense bodies, petrified 
groups of scared worshippers, and then, after 
three or four hundred years, entirely different 
works, features and bodies modelled with care and 
skill, and the faces showing a smiling composure, 
instead of apprehension; people of flesh and blood 
Then come bronze and other metals, of which the 
wild ass in electrum mounted on a rein ring in 
the British Museum, is described as ‘but one 
example among many of those superb works which 
justify us in ranking the Sumerians as the greatest 
of all early artists. No other civilisation in the 
world, in the first half of the third millennium, 
can boast of such an abundance of works executed 
with consummate craftsmanship.”’ 


LION AND FOUNDATION TABLET DEDICATED BY TISARI, LION 
KING OF URKISH: HURRIAN ART OF THE MID-3RD MIL- 
LENNIUM B.C.. MADE OF BRONZE AND STONE 

(Figurine 4} ins. high.) 
These photographs from the book under review are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Thames and Hudson. 
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A BOOK ON SUMER.* 


There are admirable illustrations in colour of 
this wild ass, and of the other pieces from the 
tombs at Ur, including the ram standing on its 
hind-legs against a flowering shrub. Many, by 
the way, captivated by the late Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s vivid description of it as an allusion to 
Abraham's sacrifice—‘‘ The ram caught in a thicket 
by his horns,’’ which took the place of Isaac in 
the sacrifice (Genesis XXII, 13), will be dis- 
appointed to discover that Dr. Parrot thinks 





A FEMALE HEAD OF THE EARLY 3RD MILLENNIUM B.C. 

MESOPOTAMIAN WORK, FROM URUK, NEAR THE RIVER 
EUPHRATES, SOME 120 MILES FROM ITS PRESENT JUNCTION 
WITH THE TIGRIS. THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW IS THE 
FIRST OF FORTY, AND PART OF A HUGE INTERNATIONAL 
ART PUBLISHING PROJECT. (7j ins. high.) (Baghdad Museum.) 





(Louvre, Paris.) (About 9% ins. high.) 


Woolley was over-bold in this interpretation. He 
says ‘ The motif of two animals propped against a 
sacred tree and confronting each other is a recog- 
nised Mesopotamian theme.’’ Then came the four 
centuries of the Akkadian Empire, dominated by 
the forceful personality of Sargon, son of a water- 
carrier, and a notable soldier, whose bronze portrait, 
damaged but eloquent, ironic and disdainful, has 
been found at Nineveh. This was followed by 
two centuries during which the Guti, a race of 
wild barbarians from the North-East, dominated 
the country without apparently interfering over- 
much with the inhabitants. This is the period 
when Lagash became so notable a centre, thanks 


GUARDING THE TEMPLE 
EXAMPLE OF BABYLONIAN ART IN TERRA-COTTA, OF 
THE EARLY 2ND MILLENNIUM B.C., FROM TELL HARMAL. 
(Baghdad Museum.) 


mainly to the administrative ability of a single 
man, the enigmatic Gudea. Over thirty statues 
of him are known to exist, ‘‘ the most impressive 
body of sculpture created at the behest of a single 
man, in a single place, that is to be found in the 
whole history of art '’—the finest series of them 
now in the Louvre, and beautifully displayed, as 
anyone can see for himself. 


The next 400 years, ending with the sack of 
Babylon by the Hittites about 1595 B.c., have 
the law-giver Hammurabi (1792-1750 B.c.) as the 
chief historical personage; what seems to be his 
sculptured head is in the Museum at Baghdad. 
There are the remarkable excavations at Mari— 
bronzes, sculpture and wall paintings—showing a 
curious mixture of the stiffly hieratic and the 
naturalistic, among the frescoes a noble blue bird 
flying from a tree which can be compared with 
Picasso's notorious Dove of Peace which caused a 
fuss some years ago, because people insisted on 
talking politics at that moment instead of looking 
at it asa work ofart. There isa very odd comment 
in the text; this bird from Mari is surely a 
monstrous dove or pigeon, but we read: ‘‘We had 
always regarded this bird as a creation of the 
painter’s imagination; but, while walking in the 
palace one day in 1950, we noticed a great bird of 
prey (my italics) almost exactly like it which, at 
our approach, flew off in a panic from the ruins 
where it had its nest.”’ 


Another invasion—this time by the Kassites, 
who disputed the land with the Elamites from the 
South for nearly six centuries. Here one is 
astonished by a bronze head of an Elamite digni- 
tary from the second half of the second millennium, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
which would be a triumph in any age. I quote 
Dr. Parrot’s description: ‘* The face has an expres- 
sion of punctilious gravity; the hair is combed flat 
beneath a turban, tightly encircling the brow. 
The carefully-groomed and curled beard extends 
well up the cheekbones. The lips, beneath a 
neatly-trimmed moustache, are thin and tight- 
shut, expressive of an aloof- 
ness that was no doubt to 
be read in the eyes as well, 
once inlaid but now empty; 
yet even so their blank gaze 
tells of the silent medita- 
tions of this monarch or 
priest.’’ Nothing in all these 
many sculptures from so 
distant a past has brought 
home to me so vividly the 
essential unity of mankind 
and the unimportance of 
time; I am, of course, quite 
sure that this is a portrait 
of a man who lived more 
than three thousand years 
ago; I am equally sure that 
it could be a portrait of a 
man with whom I have 
talked—that is, the late 
Bernard Berenson. The 
resemblance is most marked. 
(No. 406.) 


In addition to lavish 
illustration, this volume 
contains numerous plans, 


a complete list of archzo- 
logical excavations from 
1842, and an immense 
amount of theory and fact 
about the religious beliefs 
and way of life of these 
remote yet strangely near 
peoples. Certainly, the opportunity to present the 
result of so much recent discovery in so handsome 
a format, accompanied by so learned and lucid a 
commentary, has been seized with both hands, and 
sets a very high standard for the future thirty-nine 
volumes. André Malraux, in the preface, is, as 
always, stimulating but does he really see any 
correlation between the third millennium s.c. so- 
called ‘‘ Miller’ from Mari and Bishop St. Loup 
from the France of 1170 A.p. ? 


A MAGNIFICENT 


* “Sumer.” By André Parrot. 
Gilbert and James Emmons. 
Hudson ; £6 6s.) 


Translated by Stuart 
Illustrated. (Thames and 
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“ THE WEALD OF KENT,” BY SAMUEL PALMER (1805-1881): EXECUTED ABOUT 1827-28, A SALE-ROOM 


RARITY AND A MASTERPIECE OF ENGLISH ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE —BRILLIANTLY COLOURFUL 


(Water-colour and body-colour: 7§ by 10% ins.) 


“ BEDFORD,” c. 1829, ANOTHER OF THE WORKS BY TURNER IN THE SALE IN LONDON 
heightened with body-colour: 13) by 19% ins.) 


With the gradual decrease in numbers of top-class Old Masters available for 
auction, the sale of paintings and drawings of the English School at Sotheby’s 
on November 30 is specially welcome. And as befits an English sale the two 
artists most generously represented are Turner and Constable. The most 
exciting of the Turners—and one to which a black-and-white reproduction 
does not do justice—is a remarkable, fairly late oil of Lianthony Abbey, 
Monmouthshire, showing the abbey itself emerging like a ghost through a 
strange diagonal strip of misty sunlight, with a thundery shadow darkening the 
landscape around it. Another interesting Turner, also not illustrated, is the 
only other version of “ The Fighting Téméraire ’’ in the National Gallery. 
Two of the twenty-four Constables are shown on this page. Another is of Kew 
Green and Church; and yet another an unusually good double portrait of the 
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PALMER, TURNER, CONSTABLE, RAEBURN : 
A FINE ENGLISH SCHOOL SALE IN LONDON. 


wa 


“A FISH-MARKET ON THE BEACH,” BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): PAINTED ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1810, IT IS ONE OF A NUMBER OF WORKS BY TURNER IN THE SALE DEVOTED TO 
ENGLISH OLD MASTERS. (Oil on canvas: 17} by 23} ins.) 


rer 
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“THE RAINBOW," BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837): THE RIVER STOUR NEAR FLATFORD, 
WITH EAST BERGHOLT CHURCH JUST APPEARING. (Oil on canvas: 11} by 20§ ins.) 


(Left.) 

“A BOATHOUSE BY A 
RIVER "': ANOTHER OF 
THE CONSTABLES IN 
THE IMPORTANT 
SOTHEBY'S SALE DUE 
TO TAKE PLACE ON 
NOVEMBER 30. THERE 
IS ALSO AN IMPORT- 
ANT CONSTABLE 
DOUBLE PORTRAIT. 
(Oil om canvas: 7} by 

9} ins.) 


(Right.) 

‘*‘PORTRAIT OF 
RODERICK MACNEIL 
OF BARRA, CHIEF OF 
THE CLAN,” BY SIR 
HENRY RAEBURN 
(1756-1823): AMONG 
THE FINEST OF THE 
PORTRAITS IN THE 
SALE OF ENGLISH OLD 
MASTERS IN LONDON 
(Oil on canvas: 48 by 

4° ins.) 


artist’s two sisters, Anne and Mary, which was in the R.A. British Portraits 
Exhibition in 1956-57. But perhaps the real pearl of the sale is the rare and 
solitary Palmer. Although not strictly in his finest “‘ Shoreham ”’ period, 
this is none the less a marvellous early work, aglow with bright, limpid colours. 
In it an attractively constructed foreground yields abruptly to a spreading 
landscape of little fields, rising into hills again in the distance. Other fine 
works include a late Cotman and a delicate, peaceful Westmorland scene by 
John Robert Cozens. A sensitive, tranquil view of a fishing village by Thomas 
Girtin, and a Garonne riverscape by Richard Bonington, are two other 
English minor masterpieces. The portraits include two charming, and very 
19th-century, studies by Lewis and Sully, while among sporting pictures are 
two vintage James Pollards and a noble portrait by Ferneley (Senior). 





(ABOVE.) THE RESULT OF AN ENORMOUS VOLCANIC EXPLOSION: 

THE TROU AU NATRON. SOME IDEA OF THE SCALE CAN BE GIVEN 

BY THE FACT THAT THE SAND IN THE CONE ON THE RIGHT IS 
ABOUT 100 YARDS ACROSS. Photograph by Roger Akester. 


CREATED BY A GIGANTIC 
VOLCANIC EXPLOSION: THE 
TROU AU NATRON, ONE OF 

THE MOST DRAMATIC SIGHTS 
OF TIBESTI. 


HE above photograph was taken on the Cambridge 

Tibesti Expedition in 1957. Tibesti itself is a range 
of high extinct volcanoes which rise abruptly from the 
sterile wilderness of the Sahara desert; it occupies an 
area the size of England and Wales and contains the 
highest peak of the Sahara, the volcanic massif of Emi 
Koussi which reaches a height of 11,125 ft. with a crater 
25 miles in circumference. One of the tasks successfully 
undertaken by the Cambridge Expedition was the ascent 
of Emi Koussi. Here can be seen the Trou au Natron, 
which is one of the most astounding sights of Tibesti; 
it is a huge crater on the summit of an extinct volcano 
situated in the midst of a plateau of undulating basalt 
and lava. Its cliffs, which reach 2000 ft. in height, form 
a circumference of 18 miles. About a quarter of the 
ground area is covered by the white layer of precipitated 
salt which can be seen in the photographs. The mounds, 
which look like infant Vesuviuses, are deposits of volcanic 
debris. If one considers the size of the crater which, in 
itself, is one of the most astounding sights in the world, 
how much more amazing must have been the volcano 
when it was still at the height of its powers. Once Tibesti 
was far more fertile; there are the records of rock engrav- 
ings to show that once animals, now locally extinct, 
flourished in the area. There are representations of 
giraffes, elephants, rhinoceroses, cheetahs, monkeys and 
lyre-horned cattle. All the faces of the massif are marked 
by great dry watercourses which show that the climate 
was formerly more humid. Thus in spite of its vast area 
Tibesti only supports a population of about 7000, the 
semi-nomadic Tebous. This race are an anthropological 
enigma since no one can decide whether their racial 
affinities are with the Berbers, Arabs, Negroes, Ethiopians 
or the Tuareg. They live in small oasis villages in the 
few places where there is water. Many of the Tebous 
are troglodytic. The men who are in charge of pasture 
will think nothing of taking their [Continued opposite. 
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Cuntinued.| camels and goats a hundred miles to find 


reasonable pasture. The women who lead a life 
very independent of the men live in a feminist’s 
paradise; after marriage they continue to occupy 
separate huts and soon divorce their husbands. Gar- 
dens and the irrigation systems in the villages are 
in the charge of the women. The Cambridge Tibesti 
Expedition was a joint venture between members of 
Cambridge University and the British Army, 10th 
Armoured Division in Tripoli. Transport was provided 
by the Army, which treated the expedition as a long-range 
desert training exercise; the University members were 
interested in geomorphology, biology, mountaineering and 
photography. They drove straight across the Sahara 
desert to the western edge of the Tibesti massif, using the 
same route as that covered by General Le Clerc’s Free 
French troops in their desert trek to join the British 
Eighth Army in North Africa. They established a base 
camp at the French military post at Zouar and an advance 
camp at Bardai, which has the finest Neolithic petroglyphs 
in Tibesti. It was at the delightful village of Yibbi Bou 
that Mr. Akester, who took the top photograph, came 
across a very interesting case of trepanning as done by 
prehistoric man. The witch doctor who could do this 
highly-skilled operation and who was the only one capable 
of it in all Tibesti was persuaded to carry out the same 
operation on a goat. Although his implements only 
consisted of a penknife, three metal probes and a 6-in. 
nail sharpened to a point, he did his work with the most 
remarkable expertise. The biologists also saw one of 
his patients who had been operated on seven years before 
and who was in perfect health; he proudly displayed the 
two large pieces from his own skull. The last place of 
interest visited by the expedition was Sorboron, which is 
still a region of persistent volcanic activity. The rocks and 
lava there are encrusted with brilliant chemical crystals 
of yellow, green, orange and red. There are also hot 
springs with boiling mud and jets of steam shooting high 
into the air. These hot springs are regarded by the Tebous 
as sacred and they will travel for miles to bathe in the 
warm sulphurous water. The expedition made a wide 
survey of Tebou life, including their traditions, customs, 
agriculture, language, songs and musical instruments. 
The seventeen men of the expedition covered 3000 miles 
in three months, by vehicle, camels and donkeys without 
any mishaps or accidents. 


(LEFT.) AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TROU AU NATRON, WHICH HAS A 
DIAMETER OF ABOUT FIVE MILES. THE THREE CONES IN THE TOP 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE SEEN CLEARLY. TIBEST! IS FAMOUS FOR ITS 
REMARKABLE ROCK FORMATIONS. 
(Mosaic prepared from aerial photographs taken by the Institut Céographique 
National, France.) 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 











i> the past, most 
fortunately, 
many gardeners 
planted magnolias. 
It is my impres- 
sion—I can only 
hope a false one-—— 
that these trees are 
more rarely planted 
now. If this is true, 
it is a great pity, for magnolias are among the 
most beautiful of the flowering trees, are not par- 
ticularly difficult to grow, are for the most part 
hardy, or at least hardy enough, and live to a 
great age. I suppose that the smallness of so many 
modern gardens would be advanced as.the reason 
for the decline of magnolia planting. If so, it is 
a bad reason; there are small species and varieties 
as well] as large ones, and one of the finest has 
always been chiefly used in the vertical, not the 
horizontal, plane, that is, treated as a house-wall 
plant so that it occupies hardly any 
garden space at all. 














Of the genus, which has eighty species, 
my own favourite is Magnolia wilsonii, 
of which I am planting two in my new 
Devon garden. I| first saw this tree at 
Stourhead, and was greatly taken with 
the way in which it carries its flowers: 
most magnolias hold their flowers erect 
or nearly so, but in wilsontt they hang 
down, nodding and trembling to the 
slightest stirring of the air. They are bowl- 
shaped and very regular, about 3 or 4 ins. 
in diameter, and produced in sufficient 
number to give the tree its full beauty 
in May or early June, without being so 
numerous that one does not have a chance 
to appreciate the form and texture, and 
incidentally, fragrance, of each individual 
flower. The tree at Stourhead is, I suppose, 
about 20 ft. tall, and I have seen one 
other like it at Wisley, if I remember 
rightly. Apparently M. wilsonit very 
rarely exceeds 25 ft. and is usually smaller, 
although it is a true tree rather than 
a shrub. It is, therefore, not only one of 
the best of the magnolias, but one of those 
which can be planted in a small garden, 
One odd thing I have noticed about this 
species: the R.H.S. Dictionary advises 
planting it with some peat; one of the 
principal nurserymen stocking it lists it 
specifically as lime-tolerant. I have seen 
it in both acid and chalky soils, and 
I believe +hat it is indifferent to the pH 
value of the soil. 


Another small, shrubby magnolia, which 
1 do not much like myself, but which 
is certainly useful in small gardens, is 
M. stellata. From personal experience, 
I do not believe that this one does 
really tolerate lime, although it may not 
insist on a really acid soil. It never did 
well here and a poor specimen which, 
having refused to grow, was given away 
to a friend with a peaty soil in Sussex, 
there began to flourish. An experiment 
with a single specimen is not conclusive, of 
course; half a dozen other factors may account for 
this curious behaviour. But | do not advise planting 
M. stellata in the chalk counties. For neutral and 
acid soil gardens it has, however, many good 
qualities: it forms a spreading, well-shaped shrub 
about 8 or g ft. tall when fully grown, and as much 
or more in diameter. It is the earliest of all 
magnolias, flowering before the leaves appear, in 
March or early April, and far more lavishly than 
other magnolias, producing a great mass of 
narrow-petalled, starry, white, fragrant flowers 


MAGNOLIAS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


which become shot with pink as they age; there 
is a variety, rosea, whose flowers are pink from 
bud, but it is a poor colour. My objections to the 
species are two: the first is perhaps rather per- 
verse: it bears too much flower, so that the form 
is lost. And the second is that, blooming so early, 
the flowers are frequently seared by frost, where- 
upon they turn brown and flabby and look hor- 
rible. The second objection need deter nobody 
with a sheltered garden in a warm county; and 
the first is personal and idiosyncratic. 


The wall magnolia takes up no space in the 
garden, and we owe a debt of gratitude to those 
thousands of house-owners who, in the past, 
planted this magnificent species, M. grandiflora, 
for the pleasure of future generations; it is a debt 





A SELECTED VARIETY OF MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA-CALLED “ GOLIATH,” SHOW- 
ING THE SPICILY FRAGRANT FLOWERS IN THREE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. it is the best. M. sieboldii 
Magnolia grandiflora is a native of the Southern States of the U.S. and is sometimes 
called the Laurel Magnolia, and even the Tulip Tree—which 
fusion with Liriodendron. It is often considered the finest of all flowering evergreen 
trees; and in this country is especially splendid against the wall of a house. 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


we can only pay by doing as much for our pos- 
terity. M. grandiflora is an evergreen—I should 
have mentioned that both wilsonit and stellata are 
deciduous—and in its native land, the south-east 
of the United States, it sometimes attains 80 ft. 
or more. Planted in the open in England, it does 
not exceed about 4o ft., but on walls of tall houses 
often grows to the eaves. It should be given a 
warin site. One of its beauties are the leaves: 
they are as much as a foot long, spear-shaped, 
dark, shiny green on the face in all seasons, and 
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may be sent to our Subscription Department. 
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A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem Sesenne nannies sees 
for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
to The Illustrated London News. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, OF j 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of pumuneenasnenaneneneannnantdanenmnenssnanessanminenstetdisnnnmmanntmnipaemenietn, Tene 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch Canada 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order USA. 


Great Britain and Eire 


Elsewhere abroad 
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haps leads to con- 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
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rust-red beneath. 
The flowers, rarely 
numerous, are in- 
dividually magnifi- 
cent, great cream- 
coloured “ tulips ”’ 
9 ins. across, 
produced overa 
period of three 
months, beginning 
in July. The flowers are fragrant, and the rich 
scent will drift in through the windows of the 
wall clothed by this glorious tree. The type 
is often distinguished by the extra name lanceolata, 
for the variety M.g. ferruginea, with rounder 
leaves, flowers a little earlier. A good pot- 
grown plant will cost you from a guinea to 
25s.: the capital increment on this investment 
should be expressed by the sign for infinity, since 
you cannot put a figure on the pleasure the tree 
will be giving fifteen, twenty-five or 100 years 
hence. 














Wilsonti and stellata present no diffi- 
culty in transplanting: but grandiflora, 
being an evergreen, may give, and should 
receive, a little more trouble. What kills 
evergreens after transplantationisdr ught, 
especially when they are planted near to 
awall. The soil to receive the young plant 
should be prepared in advance, and it 
should be rich in water-holding compost, or 
peat or leaf-mould, and thoroughly soaked. 
After planting, do not keep on watering, 
however, for it is perfectly possible to 
drown a young tree. Given that the soil is 
thoroughly moist, and having watered-in 
the tree, mulch it with old hay, or dead 
leaves, or bracken. It is usual to plant ever- 
greens in spring, and in parts of England 
and, for that matter, of Scotland, though 
not Wales, March and April droughts are 
common: in Kent and Essex, for ex- 
ample. Inspect below the mulch from time 
to time and moisten the soil if it tends to 
dry out; top syringing with perfectly clean 
rain-water can help the plant in that period 
before the sap begins to rise and maintain 
its foliage. Best of all, if you can screen 
the plant from the dehydrating east and 
south-east winds, do so. 


There seems to be some confusion as to 
the species M. lilifora. The only one 
known to me is a bush not more than 1o ft. 
tall, rather untidy, with flowers which are 
purple outside and white within. It flowers 
in May. But I have seen it described in 
catalogues as a low-branching tree attain- 
ing 40 ft. or mote. Is this perhaps a liliflora 
* obovata cross? Obovata has pure white 
flowers, however. 

A 

M. wilsonii is not the only magnolia 
with pendent flowers, although I think 
in some 
catalogues as M. parviflora, is a small 
deciduous tree which attains about 15 ft. 
at maturity, more or less, according to 
the local climate and soil. Its flowers hang 
like little cup-shaped lanterns from late 
April or May, and throughout June, displaying as 
they spread their white petals a richly - purple 
centre of massed stamens. 


Finally, the M. x soulangeana varieties, which 
are numerous, have the most colourful flowers: 
rubra, with mauve to purple flowers, blooms in 
May, and sometimes exceeds 20 ft. X soulangeana 
itself is the one whose flowers are stained cyclamen 
at the base, while alba has the same graceful, 
shapely habit, but dead-white flowers. 
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ROYAL PATRONS AT CHARITY 
FUNCTIONS: AND A VISIT TO ARETHUSA. 


ors ‘ 

r. . seeark, 

SHORT BACK AND SIDES ?: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WATCHING A CADET HAVING A HAIR-CUT 
IN THE TRAINING-SHIP ARETHUSA AT ROCHESTER. 


AT THE GUARDS’ DEPOT, CATERHAM: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH TALKING TO A LANCE- 
CORPORAL OF THE WELSH GUARDS. THE DUKE IS COLONEL OF THE WELSH GUARDS. 
On November 15 the Duke of Edinburgh visited Arethusa, the cadet training-ship at 
Upnor, near Rochester, Kent. Two days later he piloted a helicopter of the Queen's Flight 
when he paid a farewell visit to the Ist Battalion Welsh Guards. The Battalion was due 
to leave for Germany on November 22 to relieve the Ist Battalion, the Scots Guards. 


AND AT THE OLD VIC: THE QUEEN MOTHER CHATTING WITH MR. TOMMY STEELE, WHO PLAYS 
TONY LUMPKIN IN THE CURRENT PRODUCTION OF “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
On November 17 the Queen Mother attended a | wae ay = oe of ‘“‘ The Amorous Prawn,”’ at the 
Saville Theatre in aid of the Chailey Heritage Craft Schools and Hospital and The Searchlight 
Cripples’ Workshops. On November 15 she attended a performance of ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet”’ 
in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Old Vic re-opening. 


AT THE SAVILLE THEATRE: THE QUEEN MOTHER RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM A 
CRIPPLED CHILD. SHE ATTENDED A CHARITY PERFORMANCE IN AID OF CRIPPLES. 


e 


PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, BEING PRESENTED WITH VIOLETS AT THE A SMILING PRINCESS: A SCENE FROM PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT'S RECENT VISIT TO THE 
OPENING OF THE PARK LANE FAIR AT LONDONDERRY HOUSE. LORD ROBERTS WORKSHOPS IN BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. HERE SHE IS WELCOMED BY 
On November 17 Princess Alice opened the Park Lane Fair. The proceeds of the sales are CHELSEA PENSIONER COMPANY SERGEANT-MAJOR H. KITCHEN. AN EXHIBITION AND SALE OF 
in aid of the Forces Help Society and Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops. The charming WORK OF WAR-DISABLED EX-SERVICEMEN WAS BEING HELD 
young lady presenting flowers in the picture is Miss Dominie Riley-Smith. 
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SALMON, SCORPION | ANL 


HE Royal Photographic Society’s 
Autumn Exhibition of Nature Photo- 
graphy at 16, Princes Gate, S.W.7, was to 
be opened on November 24 and to continue 
showing there until December 20. In the 
new year it will be shown in Edinburgh 
and in Warwick. These three very fine 
photographs are amongst the exhibits. 
The Nature exhibition is one of the 
Society’s three major annual exhibitions 
and has been held for several years now. 
Ronald Thompson’s glittering study of a 
salmon leaping was taken at Lleda Bridge, 
near Bettws-y-Coed. It is remarkable 
for its strong, contrasting rhythms; the 
great effort implicit in the salmon’s leap 
against the counter-rhythm of the stream 
pouring down. The salmon is returning 
most probably to the very place where it 
itself was spawned and where it travels 
to propagate its own offspring. The symbol 
of the salmon leaping has often been taken 
as one of the life-force and this photo- 
graph re-creates that symbol with out- 
standing urgency. A less immediately 
beautiful representation of the life-force 
is P. Blasdale’s study of a scorpion carrying 
her young. With her dangerous tail 
curled out of harm’s way and with her 
claws as relaxed as any maternity clinic 
could wish them to be, the mother scorpion 
allows her numerous offspring to crawl 
over her. She does not feed them, as they 
still derive nourishment from the embryonic 
yolk, but she carries them around on her 
back until they are ready to lead their own 
lives. The very wise-looking monkey in 
this photograph by T. Middleton is a 
De Brazza guenon whose other name is 
Cercopithecus neglectus. Presumably it is 
named after the French explorer, Count 
de Brazza, who founded the French Congo, 
one of the areas of Africa where thismonkey 
is to be seen. In this monkey the life-force 
seems to be becoming a little tired; he 
has seen everything and nothing will ever 
disturb the gravity of his white beard nor 
cause a flicker of a smile in those aged 
eyes which seem to be saying “ And I, 
Tiresias, have fore-suffered all, enacted on 
this same divan or bed.” 


(Left.) 

“SALMON”: A GLITTERING STUDY BY RONALD 

THOMPSON, F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S., MARKED BY A STRONG 
CONTRAST OF RHYTHMS AND TEXTURES. 





“SCORPION WITH YOUNG": A PHOTOGRAPH BY P. BLASDALE WHICH REVEALS A DEPTH OF MATERNAL FEELING ONE WOULD NEVER HAVE SUSPECTED. 
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AND DE BRAZZA MONKEY: PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE R.P.S. NATURE EXHIBITION. 
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ONE OF THE “ MOST POTENT, GRAVE AND REVEREND SIGNIORS ": A PHOTOGRAPH OF A DE BRAZZA MONKEY BY T. MIDDLETON, F.R.P.S., THIS MONKEY IS FOUND IN THE CAMEROONS AND THE CONGO. 
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A? last it is possible to present convincing 
evidence on the Loch Ness Monster. Through 
the good offices of Dr. T. H. Crouch I was put 
in touch with Mr. G. E. Taylor, of Natal, South 
Africa, who while on a tour of the Highlands in 
1938 made a film record of what he took to be 
the Monster. Mr. Taylor has generously lent me 
the film for close study, and I havé no hesitation 
in saying that it contains the most important piece 
of evidence on this vexed problem that I have 
so far examined. 

The film is in colour and is a record of the 
places visited in Scotland, and from Mr. Taylor’s 
diary we learn that he sighted what he took to be 
the Monster at 12 noon on May 29, 1938. It was 
lying opposite Foyers, which can be clearly 
recognised in the background, not more than 
zoo yards from the northern shore of the loch, 
and it was stationary. Quoting from Mr. Taylor’s 
notes: ‘‘ Its body was large and rounded, with a 
tapering down to the neck which dipped under 
the water, becoming visible again about 18 ins, 
away, rising in an arch to about 6 ins. above water 
before dipping again. Where this arched neck 
re-entered the water it had every appearance one 
would associate with a head. The body showed 
about 1 ft. above the water. Its colour was 
very dark.” 

Mr. Taylor also relates how he continued his 
tour, and happened to mention what he had seen 
to an elderly Scottish lady. She expressed a 
strong desire to see it and he, with what must be 
a habitual generosity, drove her back to the 
spot, arriving there again at 2 p.m. ‘‘ When we 
returned ... . the object was quite 50 yards nearer. 
. . . The sun gave it what I would call a straw 
colour.” 

Now for my examination of the film. It shows 
that on both occasions the weather was fine. 
The sun was shining and there was a fair amount of 
white cloud. The surface 
of the loch showed wind- 
borne waves continuously 
moving in a north-easterly 
direction (i.e., towards 
Inverness) with a_ small 
amount of foamcap. It also 
confirms the change in the 
colour of the object, which 
may have been due to the 
altered angle of the sun, 
although this seems hardly: 
likely. It may have been 
the result of a drying-out of 
the surface of the object, but 
that again is guesswork. 

The object had much the 
shape described by Mr. 
Taylor, and if we accept the 
measurements he gives, it 
had a total length showing 
above the water-line of not 
less than 6 ft. My impression 
is, although one cannot be 
sure of this, that his 
estimates of size are con- 
servative, and I should be 
tempted to say the total 
length showing at the surface 
was not less than 12 ft. It 
is difficult to judge the size 
from the film because the 
object is all the time moving 
up and down with the waves 
and changing shape, the 
‘arched neck "’ sometimes 
going under water leaving 
only the main hump. 

Whatever other impor- 
tance this film may have 
there is at least one way in which it has the 
greatest significance. This object, as seen on the 
screen, resembles the descriptions of the Loch 
Ness Monster as contained in not less than two- 
thirds of the several thousand eye-witness deposi- 
tions recorded over the last twenty-seven years 
or more. It is, in other words, the typical or 
standard Loch Ness Monster. Therefore, the film 
vindicates all those who have claimed to have 
seen a large object in Loch Ness behaving like an 
animal. This disposes of at least one assertion 


so constantly made, that those who have reported 
seeing the Monster are the victims of self-delusion 
or mass-hallucination. 


This object filmed by 


SOMETHING IN LOCH NESS! 


Oo~ (Ke ok 5) 2 > 


THE TANTALIZING MONSTER. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Mr. Taylor, as far back as 1938, is real, it its large 
and it looks remarkably like a large animal 
disporting itself at the surface. 

The film also helps to dispose of a number of 
other suggestions, that the Monster is a seal, 
a dolphin, a basking shark, a sturgeon, etc. It 
is most certainly none of these. But whether it is 
an animal at all is another matter. It is animal- 


like, it appears to be animated, yet there are 
several features about it that call for more careful 
scrutiny. 

We can also. dispose of another suggestion, one 
that has been put forward in authoritative quarters, 




























that the Loch Ness Monster is nothing but a 
phenomenon of standing waves or of wind-and- 
wave action. The film shows nothing of this kind. 
The change in its colour, also, as well as the 
contrast of its colour with the rest of the waves, 
if nothing else could be seen, would rule that out. 
And no wave continues stationary, and roughly in 
the same spot for two hours on end, unless there is 
something bubbling up from below. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to obtain clear 
still photographs from any film, even when the 
picture on a screen appears clear and detailed. 
Therefore enlargements taken from a 16-mm. 
film of an object seen at a distance are bound to be 


NEWLY-PROVIDED EVIDENCE IN A CASE STILL WRAPPED IN MYSTERY. 

These two photographs are stills from a film taken in 1938 by Mr. G. E. Taylor, of Natal, South Africa. The film 
has now been examined in London by a number of people, and these stills can only serve as tokens of what can be 
seen when the moving film is projected. What is chiefly missed here is the object’s up-and-down movement, with con- 
tinuously changing shape, reminiscent of an animal with a head and neck. The great importance of the film is 
that it vindicates all who have claimed to have seen on the surface of Loch Ness a large object with animal-like 
movements. Its identity is quite another matter. 











disappointing. Nevertheless, the stills shown here 
do show enough to. indicate what can be seen 
when the film is projected. They are, at the least, 
tokens of the evidence available. 

It may help to carry conviction to state how 
| examined the film. First, I had it run through 
a number of times at normal speed until my eye 
was familiar with the picture as a whole, as well 
as with the object to be specially examined. Then 
I ran it through~several times more at slower 
speeds, and finally I had it projected on the screen 
frame by frame. In this way it. was possible not 
only to notice details that might otherwise have 
escaped attention, but it was possible to check 
and cross-check and to look for the answers to 
the numerous questions that were constantly 
springing to mind. 

From this close examination the following 
points emerge. First, the Monster can be seen to 
change shape. At one moment it consists of one 
large hump with a smaller hump to the right, 
looking like a body and a head (or body and neck, 
to quote Mr. Taylor) with clear water between. 
The next moment the clear water has gone, and 
body and head rise above the water in a con- 
tinuous line to give one hump. At other times 
a third hump is seen, to the left of the main hump. 
Occasionally everything goes out of sight except 
the main hump.. Once spray was seen on the side 
of the object, but there can be little doubt this was 
due to a larger wave crest than usual striking the 
side of the object. 

This adds up to a typical description of the 
Monster: one, two or three humps, an appearance 
of a head and neck, movement as of some large 
animal gambolling or rolling in the water, and a 
splash of foam as from a flipper. 

There are few clues to help determine the 
nature of the object. The most important is that 
it was almost stationary, that it moved no more 
than an estimated 50 yards, 
in a space of two hours. 
There appears to have been 
little change in the force 
or direction of the wind 
during those two hours, 
therefore we have to deal 
either with an animal pad- 
dling gently to maintain 
its position—or one that 
returned conveniently two 
hours later to the same 
spot for Mr. Taylor to take 
his second shot—or with 
something inanimate. 

The object bobs up and 
down on the waves. This 
makes it look animal-like, 
but a large animal would 
have its own inertia which 
would make it steady in 
relation to the surface. 
An inanimate body, bob- 
bing like a cork, would 
need something below the 
surface to anchor it, to 
prevent it being carried 
along by the wind-borne 
waves. The buoyant yet 
stationary nature of this 
object is consistent with 
what we should expect from 
a mat of decaying vegetable 
matter brought up from 
the bottom by gases from 
its own putrefaction. Such 
a mat would be likely to 
have a larger area of 
material below the surface 
acting as an anchor. (I 
have dealt with similar phenomena on this page 
several weeks ago.) 

Since I may be prejudiced in favour of the 
mats-of-vegetable-muck theory I took the pre- 
caution of having present at different times a 
number of other viewers, including zoologists, 
photographic experts and laymen of other points 
of view. Their majority verdict was against the 
object being an animal, but none could hazard 
@ guess as to its true identity. 

All agreed that Mr. Taylor's film sets beyond 
doubt that at irregular intervals a large object, 
so far unidentified, comes to the surface in 
Loch Ness. 
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THE SIDE VIEW OF THE MAIN 
BUILDING: GIRLS ENJOYING 
THEIR MORNING BREAK. SOME 
MEMBERS OF THE CHOIR, IN 
THEIR ROBES, ARE IN THE 
FOREGROUND. 


ARROGATE COL- 
LEGE ‘' rae 
Ladies’ College ’’ as it was 
first called to distinguish 
it from the already exist- 
ing Boys’ College—-was 
founded in 1893 by George 
Mearns Savery, the Head- 
master of the Boys’ 
School, and began its 
existence in a small 
private house under the 
Headmistress-ship of Miss 
Betsy Field Hall. In 1898 
she was succeeded by 
Miss M. E. Jones, who 
remained Headmistress 
until 1935. Under Miss 
Jones’s leadership rapid 
expansion took place, and 
after a brief sojourn in 
other private houses, the 
School moved in 1904 to 
new premises built for it 
on the west side of Harro- 
gate, gradually acquiring 
further nearby houses 
for additional boarding- 
houses and staff resi- 
dences. At the turn of 
the century early records 
show that a few pages 
were allowed at the back 
of the Boys’ Magazine to 
report on the “ Ladies’”’ 
progress. They told of 
[Continued opposite. 
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by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 


Continued.| ‘excellent solo- 
singing "’—a__ tradition 
still maintained—-and also 
of a fierce ambition to 
meet ‘“ our brothers ”’ 
on equal terms on the 
cricket field. Very shortly 
after Mr. Savery’s death 
in 1903, however, the 
Boys’ School ceased to 
exist, and its “ distin- 
guished and thriving 
daughter’’ rejected its 
claim to the title of 
‘Ladies’? and assumed 
the name of Harrogate 
College. The time was an 
eventful one in the his- 
tory of girls’ education, 
and Harrogate College 
took its place as one of the 
leading girls’ boarding- 
schools in the North. As 
it increased in numbers 
the Preparatory Depart- 
ment was moved to new 
surroundings at Oakdale, 
half-a-mile distant, where 
it now stands in its own 
grounds of 20 acres. In 
1934 the School became 
one of the Group of 
Public Schools belonging 
to the Allied Schools’ 
Company. Miss Jones 
retired in 1935, but, 
nevertheless, continued 
to take [Continued overleaf. 


(Left AT THE MAIN GATES 
THE HGADMISTRESS, MISS M 
W. S. TODD, WITH PHILIPPA 
CROWDER, HEAD GIRL. IN THE 
BACKGROUND ARE PREFECTS 
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LEARNING ABOUT NATURAL HISTORY: A GROUP OF JUNIOR GIRLS FROM OAKDALE HOUSE 4 


STUDYING BIOLOGY AT FIRST HAND IN THE OAKBECK STREAM. 6 é 
—_ | ie 


MID-DAY LUNCH IN THE NORTH DINING HALL. THERE ARE TWO DINING HALLS AND THE GIRLS 
SIT AT THEIR HOUSE PLACES. ALL THE GIRLS ARE BOARDERS. 


"glee 


PAINTING FROM STILL LIFE: AN ART CLASS BEING TAKEN BY MISS J. B. RADFORD (EXTREME LEFT): 
THE COLLEGE IS SITUATED IN DELIGHTFUL YORKSHIRE COUNTRYSIDE. 


MISS J. WILLSON INSTRUCTING GIRLS IN SWIMMING. THE FINE HEATED SWIMMING- A PHYSICS LESSON: ADVANCED LEVEL GIRLS REVISING PRACTICAL WORK. TO THE RIGHT MRS. BUCK 
BATH, OPENED IN 1930, IS IN CONSTANT USE DURING THE SUMMER TERM. IS GIVING ADVICE ON A WIMSHURST MACHINE. THE SCHOOL PRODUCES MANY SCIENTISTS 


Continued.| an active interest in everything connected with the School until her {| became its tem home. Six years i 

death last December, a few weeks after the luncheon held in honour of her triumphal uta to Harrogate and a RRs Bestop ng hae A nyt he Visco 
ninetieth birthday. On her retirement Miss Jones was succeeded by Miss R. H. possible by the opening of a new boarding-house, appropriately called Swinton boarde 
Jacob, to whom fell the task of guiding the School through the years of the to commemorate the exile. The present Headmistress, Miss M. W. S. Todd. all 
Second World War. The School premises were commandeered by the Ministry was appointed eight years ago, and shortly afterwards, in 1953, the School extens 
of Aircraft Production, and at the outbreak of war the School moved to Swinton celebrated its Diamond Jubilee when the Princess Royal opened the new : ment | 
Hall, at Masham, which, by courtesy of the Earl and Countess of Swinton, entrance gates given by former pupils to commemorate the occasion. An 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London §'*”*. °v 
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PART OF THE MAIN COMMON ROOM AT OAKDALE. HERE SOME YOUNG GIRLS ARE BEING TAUGHT 


NEEDLEWORK BY MISS THOMAS. THE SCHOOL STANDS IN GROUNDS OF 20 ACRES. 


m | WINTER, LACROSSE AND NETBALL ARE PLAYED ON “ BIG FIELD" GROUNDS. 


| 
| 


THE MAKING OF CLOTH: A WEAVING LESSON IN PROGRESS IN THE HANDICRAFTS ROOM, 
OF MISS H. M. SANKEY. BASKETRY IS ALSO A VERY POPULAR CRAFT. 


Harrogate College stands on Duchy of Lancaster property, and its Chairman is 
Viscount Davidson, a former Chancellor of the Duchy. The girls are all 
boarders, living in separate houses in or adjacent to the main buildings, and 
all meals are taken in two dining rooms. There have been several recent 
extensions to meet the increasing pressure for entry, and a proposed develop- 
ment plan includes the building of the new Assembly Hall and Science Block. 
An Endowment Fund was launched in 1958 and has now passed the {20,000 


by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 


UNDER THE GUIDANCE 


SIXTH-FORM CHEMISTS CARRYING OUT VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE SENIOR MISTRESS, MISS D. HEWLETT, WHO HAS BEEN FORTY YEARS AT THE SCHOOL. 


A MEETING OF PREFECTS BEING ADDRESSED BY THE HEAD GIRL IN THE LIBRARY. THE PORTRAIT 
IS OF A PROMINENT FORMER HEADMISTRESS, MISS R. H. JACOB. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE: A SENIOR GIRL CONDUCTING AN EXPERIMENT TO 
DETERMINE THE LATENT HEAT OF VAPORISATION OF ALCOHOL. 


mark, thus enabling the building of the Hall to be begun this year. The 
School's situation on the outskirts of Harrogate makes it possible for the 
girls to attend lectures and recitals in the town, and also to visit York 
and Leeds on any suitable occasions. Amongst recent dramatic productions 
have been “Everyman” performed in the School chapel, and Sophocles’ 
“ Antigone.” In its varied activities the School has the lively interest and 
support of former pupils, over 2000 of whom are members [Continued overleaf. 
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A VIEW OF OAKDALE, THE JUNIOR HOUSE, ORIGINALLY A PRIVATE HOUSE BUILT 
IN THE STYLE OF HADDON HALL, THE FAMOUS DERBYSHIRE MANSION. 


WITH THEIR HOUSEMISTRESS, MISS F. K. BROWN, WHO HAS BEEN WITH THE SCHOOL 


ROGATE COLLEGE: SCENES AT 
A YORKSHIRE SCHOOL. 


ee | 


GIRLS IN THEIR CLOAKS WAITING TO ENTER THE CHAPEL. A PERFORMANCE OF BACH’S 
“ST. MATTHEW PASSION” IS TRADITIONALLY GIVEN EVERY EASTER IN THE CHAPEL. 


FORTY-TWO YEARS: A GROUP OF GIRLS IN LINCOLN HOUSE. 


Continued.] of the Harrogate 
College Union, the official Old 
Girls’ Club. The School Chronicle 
goes to them annually with a 
record of the achievements of both 
past and present members. College 
girls are to be found in all parts of 
the world and in most of the many 
professions now open to women. 
Amongst those going to the univer- 
sity there is always a good propor- 
tion of scientists, and one of them 
is this year’s lady Vice-President 
of London University. A member 
of the Upper Sixth has just become 
Mayoress of Durham during her 
father’s year of Mayoralty. In 
sport a former College girl is 
captain of the English lacrosse 
team touring America. The School 
boast, too, thai the first girl to run 
the five-minute mile gained her 
interest in athletics at school on 
the College field. The days when 
a girls’ public school had to 
measure its success by its ability to 
imitate similar boys’ establish- 
ments are long past, and Harrogate 
College, during the sixty-five years 
of its existence, has developed its 
own personality, and a tradition of 
sound education in its widest sense. 


(Right.) THE HEADMISTRESS, MISS M. W. S 
TODD, WHO HAS DIRECTED THE COLLEGE 
FOR EIGHT YEARS, READING THE LESSON 
DURING MORNING SERVICE IN THE CHAPEL 


Photographs specially taken for 


“The Illustrated London News’ 


THE SENIOR ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN THE HALL. CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


IS OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN THIS WELL-KNOWN YORKSHIRE SCHOOL. 


" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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_PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC | EYE. 


MR. R. MAXWELL-HYSLOP, 


ALDERMAN E. TAYLOR, 


CONSERVATIVE SUCCESSES IN THE “LITTLE GENERAL ELECTION.” 


= 
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MR. S. HASTINGS, CAPTAIN W. ELLIOT, 


MISS J. N. QUENNELL, 


a se: 
; 
4 


MR. JASPER MORE, 


TIVERTON. BOLTON EAST. MID-BEDFORDSHIRE. 


CARSHALTON. 


PETERSFIELD. 


LUDLOW. 


In the “ little General Election,” as it has been called, the Conservatives retained their seats 
in six by-elections. In four of the by-elections the Liberals pushed the Labour candidates 
into third place. In Viscount Boyd's old seat of Mid-Bedfordshire, Mr. Hastings, the eee 


Taylor. The Bolton East election was by far the most bitter. Miss Joan Quennell, who is the 
new M.P. for Petersfield, succeeds the present Lord Newton; Mr. Maxwell-Hyslop has taken 
the place of Mr. Derick Heathcoat-Amory, the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Tiverton; 
and at Carshalton Captain Walter Elliot has taken the seat left vacant by the elevation of 
Mr. Antony Head to the peerage. Mr. Jasper More has retained the seat at Ludlow left 
vacant by the death of the late Mr. Holland-Martin. 


Conservative candidate, actually increased the General Election majority in a considerably 
lower poll. Although the Liberals did remarkably well, their one real hope of getting a member 
to Parliament was dashed at East Bolton when Mr. Frank — was defeated by Alderman 





A DISTINGUISHED POLITICIAN: THE LATE 
VISCOUNT STANSGATE. 
Viscount Stansgate, who, as William Wedg- 
wood Benn, was Secretary for India from 
1929-31, died on Nov. 17, aged eighty-three. 
After beginning his career in the Liberal 
Party, he later joined Labour and was 
returned for North Aberdeen in 1928. He 


was Secretary of State for Air from 1945-46. 


RY: THE 
LATE LORD SOMERVELL OF HARROW. 

Lord Somervell of Harrow, who was a 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary from 1954 
until the of this year, died on 
November 18, aged seventy-one. Solicitor- 
General, from 1933 to 36, Lord Somervell 
served as Home Secretary in Churchill’s 
“ caretaker ' * Government, | in 1985. 


DISCUSSING THE DEVELOPMENT OF TANGANYIKA: MR. JULIUS NYERERE, THE TERRITORY’S 


CHIEF MINISTER, WITH MR. MACLEOD, COLONIAL SECRETARY, IN LONDON. 


Mr. Nyerere arrived in London on November 18 for talks with the Colonial Secretary. 
Among the subjects discussed were the possibilities of an East African Federation, and 


ONE OF “HOLLYWOOD'S BEST-KNOWN FILM 


STARS: 


THE LATE MR. CLARK GABLE. 


Clark Gable, who enjoyed long and out- 
i success as an actor in chiefly 


romantic roles as a “ screen lover,” 


TO BE NATIONAL GOVERNOR 
FOR SCOTLAND OF THE 
B.B.C.: SIR DAVID MILNE. 
Sic David Milne is to 
succeed Lord Balfour, who 


died 


RECENTLY APPOINTED A 
GOVERNOR OF THE B.BC.: 
MR. ROBERT LUSTY. 
Mr. Lusty, who is fifty-one, 
is chairman and managing 
director of Hutchinson and 





Tanganyika’s future. Mr. Nyerere reported on recent developments there. 


A GREATLY-LOVED TELEVISION AND RADIO PERSONALITY: THE 
LATE MR. GILBERT HARDING, WHO DIED SUDDENLY ON NOV. 16. 
Mr. Gilbert Harding, who became a national character with his 
appearances in such B.B.C. ——— as “ Round Britain 
Quiz,” “‘ Twenty Questions "’ “What's My Line?” died 
suddenly on November 16 in London at the age of fifty-three. 
The forthright expression of his vigorous personality involved 
him in many storms with the authorities and with the public. 


THE LATE GROUP CAPTAIN L. R. BRIGGS. 


Group Captain 


Llewe 


R. Bri died in 


nm on Sovember 15, eqnd Gntp-thaee. 





SAID TO BE THE FIRST 
NUN CALLED TO THE IRISH 
BAR: MOTHER R. M. SHEEHY. 
Mother Ruth Mary Sheehy, 
a nun of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, was called 
to the Bar the Chief 
ustice in Dublin on 
lovemnber 14. Her father 
was a Circuit Court Judge 
and her brother is a 
barrister. 


champion of right- 
in 7” he went to 
in 194 


ber for Mount Ken 
leader of the United 








European 
yajas a 
In 1952 he was elected 
He became 

arty y 


MR. ANEURIN BEVAN’S SUC- 
CESSOR AS MP. FOR EBBW 
VALE: MR. MICHAEL FOOT. 
Mr. Michael Foot is the 
new Labour M.P. for Ebbw 
Vale, having won Mr. 
Bevan’s old seat by a 
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INCORPORATING THE VERY LATEST IN COMFORT AND DESIGN: THE P. & O. LINER 
ORIANA, DUE TO SAIL ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA ON DECEMBER 3. 








AND ALSO COMFORTABLE AND FURNISHED TO A HIGH DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE: A VIEW OF PART 


REPRESENTING PERFECTION IN OCEAN-GOING CATERING: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LUXURIOUS 
OF THE TOURIST-CLASS RESTAURANT. 


FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT ON BOARD THIS GREAT LINER. 


THE PRINCESS ROOM-—-NAMED AFTER PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT WHO LAUNCHED ORIANA. A TOURIST-CLASS TWO-BERTH CONVERTIBLE CABIN, IN WHICH ROOM CAN BE MADE FOR FOUR 
THIS VAST FIRST-CLASS PUBLIC ROOM HAS A MURAL BY JOHN PIPER. QUITE EASILY. THE CABIN HAS TOILET AND SHOWER. 


THE MAN WHO COMMANDS ORIANA: CAPTAIN CLIFFORD A VIEW OVER THE TOURIST-CLASS BATHING POOL, WHICH 
HAS A FINE MOSAIC. THE SUPERSTRUCTURE HAS MUCH GLASS. 


PART OF THE TOURIST-CLASS OCEAN BAR. THE BAR FRONT 
EDGECOMBE SEEN AT THE SIDE THRUST UNIT CONTROL 
equipment; a “ telenurse,”” which 


AND ALCOVES ARE PANELLED WITH “ WARERITE " PLASTIC. 
The great P. & O. Orient liner, the 42,500-ton Oriana, due to make her maiden 
voyage from Southampton to Australia on December 3, is perhaps one of the 


| @ private room with “ hi-fi” recording 
| picks up babies’ cries; part of a London pub; iced drinking water in all cabins; 
fastest and most luxurious passenger ships ever to be launched in Britain. and piped sound programmes. There is a series of six veranda suites, all 

with three-quarter-height windows looking out across the sea 70 ft. above the 


water line. A typical suite consists of a double bedroom and dayroom, together 


The above pictures give some idea of the high standard of accommodation 
with private bathroom and toilet.. Interior design is of the highest standard. 


and facilities for recreation on board. Oriana has complete air conditioning 
for over 2000 passengers and crew of 900; closed-circuit television while at sea ; 
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DURING HER TRIALS IN THE CLYDE OFF ARRAN. OVER THE MEASURED MILE ORIANA REACHED A SPEED OF NEARLY 31 KNOTS. 


THE NOCTURNAL BEAUTY OF STEEL AND LIGHT: ORIANA, ALONGSIDE A QUAY AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
BEING PREPARED FOR HER MAIDEN VOYAGE. 


There are many abstract paintings, sculptures and decorations, chosen to 
give emphasis by colour or texture. Among the works of art is a mural screen 
in the Princess Room by John Piper, entitled “‘ Landscape of Two Seasons "’; 
a decorative glass screen by Humphrey Spender in the ballroom; and aluminium 
reliefs by Geoffrey Clarke in E Deck restaurant. With a superstructure com- 
pletely of aluminium, Oriana cost {14,000,000 to build. She will make the 
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A VIEW FROM THE STERN. THE WINDOW OF THE STERN GALLERY ON B DECK IS 130 FT. WIDE. 
ORIANA WAS BUILT BY VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


voyage to Australia in three weeks, at a speed of 27 knots. She will travel 
via Suez, and call at Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, 
Fremantle, Melbourne and Sydney. Oriana will also join other Orient liners 
such as Orsova, Oronsay and Orcades on the Pacific route, calling at Honolulu, 
San Francisco, Cristobal and Le Havre. The great liner was designed by 
Mr. C. F. Morris, the Naval Architect. 
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HE cheerful, indeed wholly delightful, 
photograph of Lillian Hellman oppo- 
site the title-page of the Piccadilly Theatre 
programme may hardly prepare us for her play, 
the not very cheerful drama of ‘‘ Toys in the 
Attic.” But, then, there is no reason—the Fates 
forbid !|—why, facially, a dramatist should reflect 
her imagination. (At this I shudder.) And, if 
we know anything at all of the stage, we must 
remember that some of Miss Hellman’s other 
work, for example “ The 
Little Foxes”’ (another Pic- 
cadilly play) or the still 
alarming cautionary tale of 
“The Children’s Hour,”’ 
hardly radiated joy and light. 


In writing of ‘‘ Toys in 
the Attic’’ I am inhibited 
at first by the memory of 
a stern letter received, some 
years ago now, from an in- 
dignant but, I am sure, 
agreeable American, who 
said (in effect) that the Deep 
South was by no means as 
I had described it, and was 
this the way, Sir, to promote 
lasting fellowship between 
the nations ? Bowed a little 
by the sudden burden, I did 
try to explain, humbly, that 
the portrait of the South was 
not mine but that of the 
American dramatist of whom 
I was writing. Silence fell, 
mu ffling; but something 
warned me that my cor- 
respondent felt this to be 
a limp excuse, an evasion. I wish he 
had been with us at the premiére of 
“ Toys in the Attic’ so that he could 
have told my companion and myself 
whether it would be tactless to call this 
the even deeper South. 


The answer, I suppose, is that almost 
any region has a fictional or theatrical 
image which is only vaguely like the real 
thing. As the theatre presents it, my 
own English deep South, or, if you 
wish, South-West, is barely recognisable. 
There will be similar evidence, I am sure, 
from puzzled loyalists in other areas. 
So, possibly, with the Deep South as 
it exists and as it is seen by Tennessee 
Williams and, at the Piccadilly, by Miss 
Hellman. While listening to the play 
it was hard not to remember the late 
E. M. Delafield’s teasing comment on 
a certain long Somerset novel. The 
author (she suggested sweetly), when 
asked to produce “a booklet setting 
forth the charms of rural Somerset,”’ 
replied with enthusiasm: “I propose 
to concentrate on X, steeped, as it is, 
in romantic and historical and mystical 
and magical associations, and to people 
it with a wealth of living creatures, 
among whom will be a mayor, a pro- 
curess, a marquis, a bastard, an elderly 
lady with Lesbian tendencies, a cancer patient, 
a murderer, and an old mad woman...."’ At 
the end the author is alleged to say: “I have 
never been to the town.... Am much disliked by 
inhabitants. Cannot imagine why.” 


I am not saying for a moment that Miss Hell- 
man is as wholesale as this. She ought 


(CORAL BROWNE), LILY 


DEEP DOWN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


plain that nobody in the piece will have a good 
time, and that the bitter end will mean only 
more brooding and frustration. Miss Hellman, 
it seems to’ me, discusses various types of love 
and possessiveness. She begins well with 
a first act that seizes the attention, and makes 
us ask why the shiftless brother of the New 
Orleans spinsters has come home suddenly in 
a riot of prosperity, why his child of a wife is 
anxious, why her mother and a coloured chauffeur, 





FROM “ TOYS IN THE ATTIC’: SEEN HERE ARE (L. TO R.) HENRY SIMPSON (WILLIAM MARSHALL), ALBERTINE PRINE 
(JUDITH STOTT), JULIAN (IAN BANNEN), ANNA (DIANA WYNYARD), AND CARRIE 


(WENDY HILLER). (PICCADILLY THEATRE.) 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “ TOYS IN THE ATTIC "—LILLIAN HELLMAN’S PLAY ABOUT THE 
EMOTIONALLY HEAVILY-CHARGED AMERICAN DEEP SOUTH: (L. TO R.) THE TAXI- 
DRIVER (DESMOND JORDAN), LILY BERNIERS (JUDITH STOTT), ANNA BERNIERS (DIANA 
WYNYARD), JULIAN BERNIERS (IAN BANNEN), AND CARRIE BERNIERS (WENDY HILLER). 


(PICCADILLY THEATRE.) (Photographs by Angus McBean.) 


who is more than a servant, haunt the porch ? 
The queries bristle; but Miss Hellman’s answers 
to them, I am sorry to say, turn almost to a 
parody of the sultrier Deep South drama. At the 
extreme end of the third act the play appears for 
a moment to right itself; by then it is time to 
go home. 








The pity is that Miss Hellman, every 

now and then, says something that pierces. 

She is a dramatist and she cannot help it. But 
this play has been over-charged, overwritten. One 
comes from the theatre remembering little but 
a clutter of theatrics: Deep South stuff (and, in 
saying so, one looks anxiously behind). Maybe 
the play would have seemed more reasonable in 
other circumstances: in a smaller house, no doubt. 
The Piccadilly is a theatre that needs a constantly 
attacking performance, and 
some of the playing at the 
premiére was underkeyed. 
{I wish the director had 
realised how thwarting this 
can be to the anxious 
listener. Although my hear- 
ing is normal, I could not 
catch, from the middle of 
the house, more than the 
general trend of an 
apparently important scene 
for the dangerously imagina- 
tive girl-wife. 


Wendy Hiller and Diana 
Wynyard did probably as 
much as acutely sensitive 
actresses could do for the 
two sisters, one of them 
hysterically emotional, the 
other a more composed 
mother-figure, each  self- 
deceiving. Coral Browne, 
who is always a presence, 
haunted the porch enigma- 
tically as a Southern woman 
with an altogether too com- 
plicated home life. If I was 
less impressed by Ian Bannen (the 
brother) than I might have been, 
that was because he is getting cast now 
for much the same line of parts; one 
would greet a judicious variation in 
method. For that matter it might be an 
amusing change to have a farce from the 
Deep South, a romp in which every- 
one is explicitly crazy and no one broods 
for a split second. I doubt whether 
Miss Hellman would write this (in spite 
of her cheerful photograph); but we 
are aware, at any rate, that she can write 
plays more exciting than “ Toys in 
the Attic.” We do not forget the 
courageous drama of “‘ The Children’s 
Hour” from, I think, a different part 
of the country. 


My last note is also American, but 
far happier. Once or twice I have spoken 
on this page about the play called ‘“ This 
Side Idolatry,” by Talbot Jennings, in 
which the late Leslie Howard acted at 
the Lyric Theatre during 1933, and 
particularly its scene of a ‘“ Hamlet ”’ 
rehearsal at the Globe on Bankside, 
and a boy-Ophelia’s speaking of “ I of 
ladies most deject and wretched”’ (it 
sounds like an early Hellman figure). 
A few weeks ago I noted pedantically 
that a writer—indeed Mr. Howard’s 
daughter in the biography of her father— 
had attributed the play to the wrong dramatist. 
To my pleasure, Mr. Jennings, who saw the note, 
has now written to me a charming letter from his 
cattle ranch in the Rocky Mountains of Montana: 
a place which he says, in a passage that should 
please Dr. Burton, happens to be “ in the way of 
the eagles’ northern flight, in spring. One 





to know New Orleans, for she was born 
there. And her play, which is a steady 
New York success, has received an 
American drama critic’s prize. Even so, 
“ Toys in the Attic” conforms oddly to 
what we expect life in a stage Louisiana 
to be. The world is brooding and hot and 
menacing. The people are frustrated and 
sex-ridden and generally glum. 


Any street-car would be named Desire. 
And I can imagine just what Old Man 
River is thinking about. It is fairly ; 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE LIFE OF THE PARTY” (Lyric, Hammersmith).—A play by an 
Australian writer, Ray Mathew, directed by Frith Banbury, and with Alan 
Badel in the cast. (November 22.) 
“ TRIALS BY LOGUE " (Royal Court).—Two plays, “ Antigone" and “ The 
Trial of Cob and Leach,” by Christopher Logue. (November 23.) 
“QUT OF THIS WORLD” (Pheenix).—Odile Versois, Paul Massie, Daphne 
Anderson, and Ferdy Mayne in a comedy by Giuseppe Marotta and Belisario 
Randone, translated by William Weaver and directed by Basil Dean. 
(November 24.) 
“THE BRIDE COMES BACK" (Vaudeville).—A comedy by Ronald Millar, 
with Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, and Robertson Hare. (November 25.) 


day I counted 150 golden and American 
eagles going North.” 


It gave me equal pleasure to learn 
in Mr. Jennings’s next paragraph 
that his father was a Cornishman, 
and from Calstock on the Tamar 
that is to say, down in our deeper 
South-West, a district as cheerful as 
Miss Hellman’s smile, though I hasten 
to say that so far, to my knowledge, 
no dramatist has written of it. I await 
events. 
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= +A SUBMARINE IN COLLISION: POPULAR “BABIES” 
| FOR EXPORT ; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


Baedtianw as 


<b 


IN COLLISION WITH A TANKER OFF PORTLAND BILL: THE SUBMARINE THULE, BOUND FOR CANADA: AUSTIN SEVEN CARS BEING LOADED AT DAGENHAM DOCKS. THIS POPULAR CAR, 
WITH BADLY-DAMAGED UPPERWORKS, AND BENT PERISCOPE. TOGETHER WITH ITS “ TWIN,” THE MORRIS MINI-MINOR, HAS BEEN CHOSEN CANADIAN CAR OF THE YEAR 

It was announced that Thule was making a mock attack on the 3000-ton fleet DEMANDS FROM CANADA FOR THESE B.M.C. CARS HAVE BEEN STEADILY RISING, AND THE NORMAL SHIPMENTS 

tanker, Black Ranger, when she was struck by the latter on her port side. OF 120 WEEKLY HAVE BEEN INSUFFICIENT 

There were no casualties or damage to the hull. The tanker was not damaged. : 


agted ‘7 < 
oy rok ggg a neeee 
| ‘ 


TO CONVEY PASSENGERS TO THE CHANNEL ISLANDS FROM WEYMOUTH: CAESAREA, THE FIRST MAKING LIGHT WORK FOR BUILDERS, GARDENERS AND SUNDRY USERS OF WHEELBARROWS: A 

OF BRITISH RAILWAYS’ NEW ONE-CLASS STEAMERS, SEEN ON HER INAUGURAL VOYAGE. SHE NEW TYPE OF “ HOVER " WHEELBARROW SHOWN IN USE ON A BUILDING SITE AT RAINHAM, KENT 

IS OF 4000 TONS AND WILL CARRY 1400 PASSENGERS. SHE REPRESENTS BRITISH RAILWAYS’ A LARGE-BLADED FAN THRUSTS AIR DOWN INTO A BELL-SHAPED HOUSING, KEEPING THE BARROW 
EFFORT TO REGAIN TRAFFIC WHICH HAS BEEN INCREASINGLY LOST TO AIRLINES. A FEW INCHES ABOVE GROUND. 





FIREMEN AND RESCUE WORKERS SEARCHING THE RUINS OF “ THE GREYHOUND,” A PUBLIC HOUSE A FAMOUS EMBLEM RECOVERED BY CUTTY SARK: THE ORIGINAL SHIP’S MASTHEAD DECORATION 

IN PRESTON, WHICH COLLAPSED WHILE EXTENSIVE STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS WERE BEING ~A WIND-VANE OF SHEET METAL IN THE SHAPE OF THE “ CUTTY SARK,” OR SHORT CHEMISE 

CARRIED OUT. FOUR PEOPLE WERE KILLED, INCLUDING THE LICENSEE'S WIFE. AN INQUEST WORN BY THE WITCH NANNIE IN ROBERT BURNS'S “TAM O'SHANTER.” IT WAS RECENTLY 
WAS TO BE HELD INTO THE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER. FOUND IN A LONDON AUCTION ROOM AND BOUGHT FOR £25 
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rs upon a time I found the nest of a dipper— 
that strangest of British birds—beside a 
waterfall or ‘‘lynn” in my native’ Ayrsbire, 
where it is a very rare bird indeed; and it is on my 
conscience to this day that I “' stole ’’ its eggs, as 
little boys will. This bit of juvenile delinquency 
was brought back to my mind bya remarkable 
documentary film called ‘ River of Life ’’ (directed 
and photographed along the River Usk by John 
Taylor). This beautiful film gives us not only 
dippers darting and diving and (apparently) 
flying under water, but also the winning ways 
of water wagtails, and the endearing trick that 
baby coots have of keeping traces of eggshell 
on their beaks for some time after they have 
been hatched. 


It has, in fact, been quite a week of fauna and 
flora. The latest in the Walt Disney “ Real Life 
Series"’ is a film of great fascination called 
‘* Jungle Cat,” which has been written by James 
Algar and photographed by James R. Simon, 
Hugh A. Wilmar, and Lloyd Beebe. One particu- 
larly mentions these brilliant and infinitely patient 
people because—as is the custom throughout the 
series—they make no appearance on the screen. 
** Jungle Cat’ was filmed entirely in Amazonia, 
and it gives us—of course, in colour—an amazing 
and continuously surprising impression of what 
must be the wildest jungle on earth. The dazzling 
flora are surpassed only by the still more dazzling 
birds. Nowhere in the world can there be 
tree-monkeys so agile, or animals so improbable 
as the many varieties of tapir, and we also 
behold a wild hog or peccary which seems to 
spend its entire existence in a state of screaming 
indignation. 


But most of the time in ‘' Jungle Cat "’ is taken 
up with the marriage of two jaguars—one coal- 
black and the other mottled like a leopard. These 
begin as mortal enemies and conclude as devoted 
husband and wife (thus reversing what is so often 
the human procedure!) The baby jaguars which 
duly appear are very delightful and diffident 





FROM THE ALLIED FILM MAKERS’ PRODUCTION “ MAN IN THE MOON,” WHICH TELLS 

HOW WILLIAM BLOOD (KENNETH MORE) IS TRAINED TO BECOME THE FIRST VISITOR 

TO THAT PLANET. HERE WILLIAM BLOOD ENTERS THE “ RECREATIONS ROOM” AT 
THE COMMON COLD RESEARCH CENTRE. (ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE.) 


creatures. They are to the fore for a while, 
and then they recede to the background when 
the most protracted of this film’s many thrilling 
dramas comes along. This is a fight to the death 


DIPPERS, JAGUARS, ROCKETS. 


By ALAN DENT. 


—with a positively Disney-like thoroughness— 
the history of a puppy-dog which strayed from 
a farm and genuinely was (we are assured) reared 
in a nest of raccoons. This engaging golden- 
brown puppy spends its existence exploring the 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





KENNETH MORE, WHO IS APPEARING IN “MAN IN THE 
MOON.” (ALLIED FILM MAKERS; RELEASED BY RANK FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS.) 

Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ For the third time at least the choice is 
Kenneth More—for his performance in ‘Man in the Moon’ 
(a Rank film directed by Harold Dearden). About two- 
thirds of the way through, the film takes too serious a turn, 
and we begin to be too much aware of the rigours, rather 
than the humours, of the subject which is, of course, Man's 
proposed flight to the Moon. But Mr. More's performance 
on earth, in space, and on the moon is a joy throughout. 
This film-comedy began its London career at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, on October 31." 


woods with the racoon which 
is its foster-brother. Near the 
end of the film the pair come 
upon an apparition 
which startles the 
spectator almost as 
much as it startles 
the animals. It is 
the back-view of a 
man who is fishing 
in a stream—a 
human being—the 
first to meet our gaze 
for three hours or so. 
The astonishing 
thing is that Homo 
sapiens seems, by 
comparison, a slow, 
stupid, ponderous, 
and even inarticulate 
creature. 


And so compara- 
tively diaboffeal in 
his machinations ! 
Only three predomi- 
nantly human films 
have recently come 
my way. One concerned Mankind’s latest extra- 
vagant folly—the attempt to land on the moon. 
This was ‘ Man in the Moon,”’ whose one super- 
lative virtue is that, since it contains Kenneth 





More, it hardly ever lapses into over-seriousness. 
The other was “‘ Suspect,”” in which a young 
scientist (Tony Britton) suddenly came to the con- 
clusion that the bubonic plague serum which he 
was investigating might be meant as a war weapon 
and not as a curative for the disease. 


The third—and by far the most impressive— 
was “ Blitz on Britain,” a compilation made by 
Harry Booth out of both German and British 
archives, and showing us the darkest days of the 
war which occurred—though we did not realise 
it till long afterwards—between May 1940 and 
May 1941. This film has the inestimable advantage 
of a commentary which, since it is both composed 
and spoken by Alistair Cooke, is never too flippant 
on the one hand, nor too solemn on the other. 
The tone of Mr. Cooke’s voice is the tone of the 
civilisation which we are all, or should be all, 
striving to preserve. 


The German shots make it abundantly clear 
that both Hitler and Goering were fanatically in 
earnest in their project to invade Britain—a 
project which they called ‘‘ Operation Sea-Lion ”’ 
—and fanatically furious when it failed. Perhaps 
the overall effect of the film is just a shade too 
stressful and fearful. We relaxed—and knew the 
value of relaxing—in that dark year rather more 
than this film is able to suggest. There was not 
any summer in any war year grim enough for the 
English game of cricket to be given up entirely. 
There never has been. And I do particularly 
remember that in this same year I saw village 
greens engaged as they should be, even though 
the players wore the uniform of the Home 
Guard. 


One of the film’s very few interludes of relief 
is a glimpse of Myra Hess playing Mozart in the 
National Gallery at one of the lunchtime concerts 
which she had the inspiration to inaugurate. 
Conspicuous in her audience is the smile of Sir 
Kenneth Clark, and this instantly reminded me of 
another of that black year’s luminous inspirations 
—Sir Kenneth’s own happy notion of displaying 
one great masterpiece of painting in the National 





LORD OF THE AMAZONIAN JUNGLE: THE MAJESTIC JAGUAR—THE HERO 
OF WALT DISNEY’S EXCITING “JUNGLE CAT,” FILMED ENTIRELY IN 
COLOUR IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN JUNGLE. (STUDIO ONE.) 


Gallery's vestibule, and changing it every three 
weeks or so. Unspeakable was the solace that 
those regular concerts and that single masterpiece 
of painting instilled. It is a pity that no one seems 

to have thought of photographing the 





(the snake’s death) when the parent 
jaguars tackle a huge boe-constrietor 
whose obvious intention is to coil round 
the jaguars and squeeze the breath out of 
them. It is, on the whole, just about the 
most alarming fight one has ever seen 
enacted. Small boys all around me were 
on their feet and even jumping with 
excitement, and your critic himself shed 
at least fifty years for five minutes or so. 





A shorter film in the same programme, 
“The Dog that Thought it was a 
Racoon,” was made in one of the 
Southern States of the U.S-A. and displays 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“PORTRAIT IN BLACK” (Rank: Generally Released, November 21).— 
A fairly preposterous and overloaded melodrama for those who enjoy such things 
—and Lana Turner and Sandra Dee. Anthony Quinn goes some way towards 
redeeming it all. 
“VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED" (M.-G.-M.: Generally Released, Novem- 
ber 14).—-A very bizarre film about a village whose children come under 
planetary influence. The highly imaginative direction is by Wolf Rilla, and 
enthuse about it just as much as some other people decry it. 

“ THE MILLIONAIRESS " (20th Century-Fox :Generally Released, Nov. 14.)— 
Bernard Shaw's extravaganza made into an extravagant film by Anthony 
Asquith, with Sophia Loren as the lady whose money brought her everything 
but the love of a Muslim who is deliciously played by Peter Sellers. 


rapt little crowd that was always in front 
of the picture. 


Let me say, finally, of these three 
“human ” films—that ‘ Suspect ” is a 
highly intelligent little drama (with a Nigel 
Balchin origin and a first-class comic per- 
formance as a security chief by Thorley 
Walters), that Kenneth More keeps “‘ Man 
in the Moon”’ very funny up to a point 
(that point being his arrival on that 
undesirable orb), and that “Blitz on 
Britain " is a noble piece of work to remind 
us that Britons never, never, never. . . 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 73: “RUN, RABBIT, RUN!” 
































THE HIND VIEW OF A SMOOTH BLACK RABBIT RUNNING AWAY: A GLIMPSE OF LIFE ON THE ISLE OF SKOKHOLM. 


There is more to this rabbit than meets the eye. It is one of the strange last year’s severe drought so weakened them that they were unable to survive 

community of rabbits on the small isle of Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshire | the following winter and their numbers fell to about 150. Now they are 

coast of Wales. These rabbits have no fleas and therefore were unaffected beginning to recover but the extensive inter-breeding has resulted in strange 

by the flea-transmitted myxomatosis which brought death to so many rabbits. mutations; black rabbits like angoras, brown rabbits with very long hair and 

In 1958 the rabbit population of Skokholm was probably about 10,000, but | smooth-haired black rabbits with thick, furry grey soles like this one. 
Photograph by Jane Burton. 
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COMBATING FISH DETERIORATION : 


{ 


THE GERMAN FISHERY RESEARCH FACTORY SHIP, ANTON DOHRN, WHICH UNDERTOOK 
THE EXPERIMENTS WITH THE NEW DETACHABLE DRAGNETS OFF GREENLAND. 


INDICATING THE REMARKABLE BUOYANCY OF THE ISLAND OF FISH: THE RESEARCH FACTORY SHIP 
PICKING UP A NET SACK LEFT FLOATING BY TRAWLERS AFTER THE CATCH WAS MADE. 


SHOWING THE STRONG WOODEN RINGS WHICH, OPERATED BY A ROPE, EFFECT THE 
SEALING AND RELEASING OF THE NET SACK FROM THE MAIN FISHING NET. 


ba of the largest thorns in the side of the fishing industry are that 
much of the fish sold in British shops is at least two weeks old, 
and yet many a trawler is compelled to make for port with its holds 
only half full, for fear of deterioration. There are quite a number of 
different kinds of research being put into these problems. One, recently 
carried out by a West German Fishery research ship, explored the 
possibilities of a mother factory ship, equipped to preserve fish, which 
would take in the catches of a fleet of trawlers, and thus leave those 
trawlers free to remain in their fishing grounds for much longer periods. 
The problem of transferring the catches they overcame by the net sack 
system, whereby part of the net could be detached and left, duly flagged, 
for collection by the mother ship. To ensure buoyancy, fish were brought 
to the surface at great speed, and in this way their swimming bladders 
expanded rapidly. A British firm is to convert two 17,000-ton aircraft 
MARKED BY A BALLOON: ONE OF THE DETACHED NET SACKS KEPT AFLOAT BY THE EXPANDED SWIMMING carriers into mother ships. These will put into effect a modified form of 
BLADDERS OF THE FISH BROUGHT QUICKLY TO THE SURFACE FOR THAT PURPOSE. this German ique. 
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T= week I have read, with pleasure 
and appreciation, a first novel by 
Lynne Reid Banks, called THe L-sHaPED 
Room. It deals with the situation of the 
unmarried mother in modern society. 
Her plight is rather different from that 


WAN WR en wee eens 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


as crazy and mixed-up a hotchpotch as 
you will find in an Indian summer's day. 

Of this week’s non-fiction, I preferred 
TIBET Is MY CouNTRY, the autobiography 
+ of Thubten Norbu, elder brother of the 
Dalai Lama, as told to Heinrich Harrer. 


ANS en wanes 





of her predecessor in the Victorian era 
although if, like the heroine of this book, she has 
a father of Victorian views, she may well get 
driven out into the metaphorical snow. How- 
ever, that snow is not quite as chilling as it was 
in our grandparents’ day—unless it is deliberately 
made so. Jane Graham, who had an excellent 
job as assistant P.R.O. in a smart hotel, sought a 
hiding-place in her ‘‘ L-shaped room,” an attic in 
a nasty boarding-house in Fulham, because of 
mixed feelings of panic, resentment and guilt. 
Her child had been conceived almost by mistake, 
and she did not love the father. Gradually she 
comes to love not only the unborn child, but the 
L-shaped room itself, and most of the far from 
perfect characters who share the tenement with 
her, especially a penniless and frustrated Jewish 
writer. In the end Jane becomes reconciled to 
her father, her child is born, and she may well, 
the author hints, find real happiness with her 
Jewish writer. 

Now what is there in all this that so infuriates 
left-wing critics? The book strikes me as well 
written, well balanced, shrewd and realistic with- 
out being sordid, tender without sentimentality. 
Each of the characters has a valid existence in his 
or her own right, and the relations between them 
are excellently worked out. What, then, is the 
matter? I will tell you. This could have been 
an ‘“‘angry ” book, and it isn’t angry at all. It 
could have been all about the class war, and, if 
anything, it treats class as an objectively real, but 
irrelevant fact. The fact that, in this book, Jane’s 
father takes guiltily to drink after he has thrown her 
out, that he seeks her out in the end, and each word- 
lessly forgives the hurt done to the other—a very 
fine passage, this—outrages every convention of the 
orthodox left-wing mystique. Its exponents insist 
on having middle-class villains, and renegade 
middle-class or prole heroes. Meanwhile | repeat 
that ‘‘ The L-Shaped Room ”’ is a very good book 
indeed, and if you don’t read it you will be 
depriving yourself of a treat. 

I also greatly enjoyed David Higham’s A Trip 
To Parnassus, which pokes far from gentle fun 
at publishers, literary critics, and journalists in 
general—a tribe with which Mr. Higham is 
intimately acquainted. A pompous Cabinet 
Minister quotes some third-class poetry from the 
forgotten work of a third-class (and also forgotten) 
Welsh poet. This sets the Fleet Street blood- 
hounds on the old, faint trail, while critics look 
through their cuttings and “ find’”’ the neglected 
genius all over again. Meanwhile a Welsh journa- 
list (also third-class) is the only man who really 
knows what has happened to the genius. He is 
dead. But a dumb—literally dumb—oaf looks 
rather like the only photograph of the missing 
poet, so the journalist “‘ resurrects "’ him, to the 
tune of lucrative contracts and much ludicrous 
adulation. The whole imposture goes up in a 
blaze of brilliant satire. 

Having been rather tepid, if I remember rightly, 
about the recent American political novel ‘‘Advise 
and Consent,” I approached Hatt To THE CHIEF, 
by James Reichley, with some trepidation. My 
misgivings were justified, but I was held spell- 
bound by the sheer horror of this immensely long 
description of a Republican convention, held to 
choose a candidate for the Presidential election in 
the United States. The most sophisticated adult 
is supposed to carry around somewhere within 
him the image of the childhood out of which he 
has never completely grown, but I must confess 
that in some Americans—or in all Americans at 
some time—this image rises too easily to the 
surface and utterly swamps all traces of the adult. 
I had always heard that these conventions became 
the scene of orgies of almost delinquent puerility, 
and I am prepared to believe that Mr. Reichley’s 
book, however satirical its intent, is close enough 
to the original to present a recognisable picture. 
Beside it, our own annual party conferences, 
which, as I know very well, never provide us with 
epitomes of wisdom and statesmanship, look like 
a gathering of Solons. 

I was rather surprised to find, in Berkely 
Mather’s THe Pass Bevonp Kasumir, the tech- 
nique of the tough American thriller applied to 
the immemorial East. It was as if Erle Stanley 
Gardner had been let loose in Bombay. Everyone 
in this book is very tough indeed—except, of 
course, certain of the “ natives,"’ and these are 
usually Hindus. There is a broken-down British 
major who has “ gone native ’—his half-caste 
son shows that he has inherited some of the 
instincts of a sahib, by Jove !—who knows the 
whereabouts of some papers which might or might 
not reveal the presence of oil in Kashmir. There 


is a great deal of blood-and-thuggery even before 
the tough expedition starts out on its tough 
journey, and the knives and revolver-butts are 
always on the go thereafter. (Later on—see the 
cover—a beautiful girl makes her appearance. 
She is almost the toughest of the lot.) 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ONATHAN PENROSE, British Champion for 
the last three years, made chess history when 


Tournament at Leipzig on November 8. 


This was the first defeat of a reigning World 
ae by a British pape since J. H. Blackburne 


beat Dr. Emanuel Lasker in 1899. The late F. D. 
Yates twice beat Dr. A, A. Alekhine, and C. H, O’D. 
Alexander beat M. M. Botvinnik in a famous radio 
match, but in each case the losers were only later 
to win the world crown. 

It was the last round of the tournament. The 
Soviet Union had established such a lead over their 
closest rivals, the U.S.A. and Yugoslavia, that they 
were certain to finish first even if they lost the 
match 4—o. The English team, after qualifying 
rather well for the uppermost of the three sections 
of the finals, had weakened and were obviously going 
to finish up wooden-spoonists. 

Tal had turned up late for the start of the Olym- 
piad, the cause being variously given as either a 
motor-cycle accident or his wife’s presenting him 
with their first baby. We can discount such excuses 
as this (Tal offered none, anyway); on the other hand, 
the team’s relative placings set the o— for a degree 
of relaxation which Penrose was well equipped to 
render fatal. 

Only the lightest notes are possible: 


MODERN BENONI DEFENCE 
(“ Yugoslav "’ Variation.) 


he beat Mikhail Tal in the International Chess : 


NNINESINTNI SPSS SEEN 


PENROSE TAL Penrose Tar 
While Black White Black 

1. P N-KB3 3.N-QB3 P-B4 

2. P-QB4 P-K3 

Tal’s favourite defence. 

4. P-QS PxP 11. P-R3 IN—-Q2 

5.PxP P-Q3 12. P-B4 -Kl 

6. P-K4 P 3  13.N-N3. P-BS 

7. B-Q3 B-N2 14.B-B2 N-B4 

8. KN-K2 Castles 15.Q-B3 KN-Q2 

9 bad 


10.P-OR4 Q-B2 17.PxP R 
A pretty safe “gambit.” If 18. PxP, RxP 
attacking both the white pieces on the QB file at 


once: 19. P-R7 accomplishes nothing against 
19.... B-N2. 
18. Q-B2 PxP 19.P-KS PxP 


Kioikoes 
_ wari es 
Oo 8 oi 
ate @ 


aie 8. 
Z Z % 


D, 


Y 
Vl 


3 
3 
8 


4% 


A @ Bs 
mom msm 
oo wee 


20. P-BS! B-N2 

Black has probably a lost game already. 

If 20.... Px P, 21. Nx BP with Black’s king's 
position wide open to threats like 22, Q-N3. 

Black's fatal weakness is that his knight on Q 
is immobilised because his other knight is un 
attack. 

He can't play 20.... P-~B3 because of 21. P= P, 
P= P; 22. Px P so can only await, helplessly, the 
débdcle at his KBz2. 

21. QR-Q1 Ri 24.PxP BPxP 

ZO ae Roe we 

23. Bx N BxB 26. N-QBS Q-R2 
The pinned maar oat oe ay. If 26....R 
(either}—Q1; 27. N-K6 wins. The rest is technique: 
=. O=% 3 28. Nx Q, RxP; 29. N-N6, R-N6; 
30. N x BP, 1; 31. 4g R-B6; 32. R-B1, Rx R; 

; 4. N- 


bbb 





i 


NI 


33. RR, Bos; B-N6; 35. N-K4, P-R3; 
36. P-Q7, B-B1; 37. R-B8, B-K2; 38. B-BS, B-RS; 
39. P-N3, Black resigns. 


This was the only game lost by any U.S.S.R. 
player throughout the tournament ! 





Nothing, I am afraid, would ever have made 
me enjoy the woolly pretentiousness of Raja 
Rao’s THe SERPENT AND THE Rope, but it so 
happens that I read this book a week after I had 
assimilated Koestler’s study of Yoga and Zen, 
which, as readers will remember, takes the micky 
out of both. Mr. Rao’s book is, I suppose, a 
semi-autobiographical novel, with sex and com- 
parative religion as its twisted theme. This is 


Mr. Harrer was an Austrian prisoner-of- 
war in India who escaped to Tibet in 1946. 
He spent the next seven years there, becoming 
intimately acquainted with the Dalai Lama 
and his family. His ‘‘ Seven Years in Tibet” 
is naturally somewhat different, but it is full of 
much the same kind of charm—a charm which 
seems inseparable from the austere, pastoral, and 
deeply religious life led by the Tibetans until they 
were over-run by the Communist Chinese and 
taught the delights of modern civilisation, includ- 
ing treachery, spying, murder and the concentra- 
tion camp. The earlier chapters of this book are 
fascinating, since they tell—I suppose, for the first 
time ?—the intimate story of life in a Tibetan 
peasant family and in one of the Buddhist monas- 
teries. The later chapters, after the arrival of 
the Communists, are painful in the extreme, and 
should stir the Western conscience to its depths. 

Another book that is well worth reading is 
David Walker’s THE MopERN SMUGGLER. We 
have travelled a long way from the jolly band of 
smugglers bringing parson his "baccy and squire 
his rum. Professional smuggling, as Mr. Walker 
tells us, is based on the syndicate. The amount 
of organisation involved seems to me to be most 
fatiguing, and one might even be better off in a 
regular job. It is difficult to stir up much moral 
indignation about the illegal import of Swiss 
watches, but when we come to consider arms- 
running and traffic in hashish and cocaine, the 
picture is very different. All this and much else 
emerges from Mr. Walker's stimulating and well- 
informed book. 

May I dare to hope that there will soon be an 
end to the stream of biographies of ill-behaved 
French painters and poets of the 19th century ? 
[ am getting very tired indeed of the ever-recurring 
pattern of sex (various), drinks (usually absinthe), 
and drugs. M. Henri Perruchot has written what 
he calls a “ definitive "’ biography of TouLouse- 
LAUTREC, which follows the talented little dwarf 
through the ateliers and the brothels. (There are, 
for my taste, too many photographs of the un- 
clothed inhabitants of the latter.) However, as 
one wit remarked: 


Toulouse-Lautrec 

Behaved awfully badly in a boat-wreck. 
Exonerating him, the coroner 

Said: “‘ After all, he 's only a foreigner.” 


Devoted as I am to MARY QUEEN oF Scots, 
I cannot take very seriously a biography which 
purports, as does this by Sir Arthur S. MacNalty, 
to interpret her character entirely by means of the 
state of her (often poor) health. Her chlorosis, 
dropsy, and so on, may well have been factors in 
her reactions, but the wild and fatal beauty of her 
spirit cannot, to my mind, be captured in any test- 
tube, however distinguished. I dare say that there 
are those who like to take their history in patho- 
logical doses, and they are welcome to go and wag 
stethoscopes with Sir Arthur. 

Vast handbooks are becoming more and more 
fashionable. I wish that I could describe OLp 
AND New ATHENS, by Demetrios Sicilianos, as any 
more than this, but he sets out the history of 
Athens from 1204 to 1821 A.D. in so staccato a 
manner that handbook is the only possible word. 
Some of the material is most readable, however. 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, edited by W. V. 
Brelsford, might have been entitled “‘ the back- 
ground to the Monckton Commission.”’ I recom- 
mend this as compulsory reading for all M.P.s who 
are going to take part in the forthcoming 
debates on the Central African Federation. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue L-sHaPep Room, by Lynne Reid Banks. 
(Chatto and Windus; 16s.) 

A Trip To Parnassus, by David Higham. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode ; 18s.) 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF, by James Reichley. 
and Spottiswoode ; 18s.) 

Tue Pass Beyonp Kasumir, by Berkely Mather. 
(Collins ; 15s.) 

THE SERPENT AND THE Rope, by Raja Rao. 
(Murray; 20s.) 

Tipet 1s mY Country, by Thubten Norbu. 
(Hart-Davis; 25s.) 

Tue MopEerRn SMUGGLER, by David E. Walker. 
(Secher and Warburg; 18s.) 

Tovtouse-Lautrec, by Henri Perruchot, trans- 
lated by Humphrey Hare. (Perpetua; 35s.) 

Mary Queen or Scots, by Sir Arthur S. 
MacNalty. (Christopher Johnson; 215.) 

OLD aND New ATHENS, b metrios Sicilianos, 
translated by Robert Liddell. (Putnam ; 35s.) 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, by W. V. Brelsford. 
(Cassell ; 3 gns.) 
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Early English 
drawings 
as 


Christmas 
presents 


SABIN 
galleries 


4 CORK STREET 
BOND STREET W.x 





EXHIBITION 
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PARTNERS: 
OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
M. F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 
FINE ART DEALERS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO MH. M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 





Fine Pictures 
of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries. 


Restoration of 
Oil Paintings, Water Colours and Prints. 


Valuations for Insurance 
and probate purposes. 


50 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: WHITEHALL 3772 and 3252. 
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PIECES FOR COLLECTORS 
HE “ Mood of the North ” ex- 
hibition at the Crane Kalman 

Gallery until December 3, empha- 
sises what is described as a ‘‘ North 
of England accent” in contem- 
porary paintings. The North in 
this case is far from being the region 
of lakes and daffodils, but the 
Industrial North, with its accom- 
panying squalor and gloom: and 
yet also with its underlying good 
humour and grimy gaiety, so well 
brought out by artists such as 
Lowry and Lowndes. In other 
respects, though, Lowry is the ex- 
ception; he is at least twice the 
age of any of the other artists. For 
on the whole this is a young man’s 
exhibition. 

But if these are young men 
gaining early recognition, Oskar 
Kokoschka is an old man receiving 
his rather belatedly—at least in 
this country. His exhibition at the 
Marlborough Fine Art Gallery, of 
works done in England and Scot- 
land at various times over the past 
thirty-five years, was fully reviewed 
in our last issue and is the curtain- 
raiser to a promised Arts Council 
show in a year or two which will 
endeavour to include all his im- 
portant work since 1905. Britain’s 
most underrated adopted son will 
be worthily honoured at last. 

The fifteenth “‘ Recent Acquisi- 
tions "’ exhibition at Tooth’s is an 
outstanding collection by any stan- 
dards. Two pictures, especially, 
demand special attention. One is 
a breathtaking Monet of 1891—a 
study of haystacks bathed in misty 
light; a translucent, soft and in- 
finitely delicate work and a master- 
piece of true Impressionism. The 
second is a Degas which was in the 
artist’s studio most of his working 
life and left still unfinished at his 
death. It has now been stripped 
to its earliest completed form. 





SPINK «& SON LTD. 
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1. The Pair of Early Derby Figures. 94” high 
2. Early Meissen Figure. 64” 
3. The Pair of Old Derby ** Mansion House Dwarfs “ 


The five pieces shown are of Superlative Quality. 


LORIES LTD. 


Est. 1912 Members of the B.A.D.A. 


898, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ANTIQUISTS, WESDO, LONDON 
Cables: LORIES LONDON 








with full letterings on their hats. (Richly coloured) 7” high 


Phone: WEL. 7077 














mt Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
he late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of drt 


22 
i 
A 


o 





A Chinese sea-green jade double vase carved in the form of the 
ling chih fungus (the emblem of longevity). 
CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD : A. D. 1736-1795, 
Height (including stand): 13 inches 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 














(Established 1842) 


| RECENT 
i ACQUISITIONS 
including Paintings by 
BRAQUE CONSTABLE 
COROT VLAMINCK 
DEGAS VUILLARD 
SISLEY *- MONET 
PISSARRO + SEGONZAC 
GAINSBOROUGH 


ae 





17th Nov.—15th Dec. 1960 


ARTHUR TOOTH & 


Montmartre Sous le Neige. 


S 





"nn # : : 
Canvas Ii ins. < 14 ins. S. Lepine 


31 BRUTON STREET LONDON W.1. 


CABLES: INVOCATION LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: GROsvenor 6741 
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THE 


SOBRANIE 


BLACK RUSSIAN 





Please write for 
full Catalogue to:- 





ENGOLAN 


the elegant cigarette 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 
rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Sobranie 


Black Russian 


Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 





CRC 37 
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This Christmas, give a gift with a distin- 
guished difference . 
Dry Gin. True, it costs more than ordinary 
gins, but your generosity will make it more 


appreciated. 


Triple Distilled from pure grain for extra 
dryness, Beefeater Extra Dry is velvet-soft, 
clear as a diamond. Give it by the bottle, or 
by the case. It's the perfect way to show your 
good taste at the present time. 


. » give Beefeater Extra 














Available from all the 
better Wine & Spirit 
Merchants. 


37/- a bottle 





BEEFEATER 
EXTRA DRY GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD - LONDON SE11 - DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 











SANDEMAN 





(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SCOTCH 













under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


specially selected fine whiskies 











_EDINBURGE 


SAunc! sue 
SANDEM 


’ 
StheD om tHe YEP 





If unavaitable locally write to: 






SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 


\ 
hesco 
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VPAIC AOD 




























Yours for lip 





Do you intend 
your youngsters’ schooling 
to be left to chance? 


Leo 


THE STANDARD 


There’s only one answer, you want them 
to have the best education possible. But 
that can cost a lot of money for frighten- 
ingly big school bills when the time 
comes. Now what's your answer? If you 
know all about educational insurance 
policies- The Standard Public Schools 
policy in particular —then you have little 
to worry about. This most useful policy of 
ours provides you with a way of paying 
school fees by easy stages. Spreading the 
expense, in fact, over the years before 
school years begin. And even if you die 
before then, that schooling will still be 
paid for. All very sensible? Then write 
today for our Public Schools Policy leaf- 
let. It fully explains how this policy looks 
after the money side of education. 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 


Assets exceed £250,000 000 


Head Office : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
nie. London Offices : } ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, 57/58 PALL MALL, S.W.!. 
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“LA RIVA’ 


TRES 
PALPMIAS 
One of the 
world’s 


finest 
dry sherries 





wrote winding... 


— 


with evety turn of the wheel 








With every turn of the wheel... every 
puff of your cigarette ... in fact, the slight- 
est movement of your arm, and silently 
and surely your Cyma-Autorotor rewinds 


‘ itself—storing power for the night-time 
I] ENKE LL too. It is distinguished by an ingeniously 
contrived movement with the unique 
magic heart at its centre. 
Already, the calculations of the Cyma 
ves technicians have been amply confirmed: 
the Cyma-Autorotor hasachieveda degree 
of accuracy rivalling that of a chrono- 
meter. 
Be sure to ask for a demonstration of this 
most modern of automatic watches and 
get your jeweller to explain it to you. 
First degree quality and doubly protected 
by the world-famous Cymafiex 
shock absorber, this Cyma-Autorotor— 
anti- magnetic of course —in_ the 


ultra flat all-steel ‘Navystar’ waterproof 
The finest case costs £32.10.0 (also with date for 


k £36.10.) Models in Gold are from £49.10. 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 CYMA x= 


watches from which 
Vintage 21/6 to choose at prices 
Non-vintage 20/- Autorotor from 15 guineas 














SOLE IMPORTERS: 
j. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


The automatic watch 





with the “magic heart” 
’ Also 
“‘ Dona Clara”’ sweet oloroso 
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The test of forty-six years including wide 
service in two World Wars has demonstrated 
the astonishing ability of the Land and Water 
Watch to remain accurate under all climatic 
conditions. Now, today’s handsome version of 
this celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


* Waterproof —shockproof —stainlese steel 
* Fully Guaranteed fora years £26. O. O. 


Call or write for further details. 
ASPREY and BIRCH 4 GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St «+ 


THE 





London EC3 
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at times to suit you... 


ENNE 


AUTOPOINT 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE — 
NO INSTALLATION COSTS 
PRICE (including flex and plug): £5.17.6 


Send for the Autopoint Brochure and name 
of nearest stockist. 





Venner Limited, Kingston By-Pass, 
New Maiden, Surrey. MALden 2442 


NOvEMBER 26. 1960 


Your 
20th 
century 
servant 








Fires switch on to 
welcome you home — 


the refrigerator defrosts itself while 

you sleep— you wake to the sound of 
music from a bédside radio. Your unseen 
servant is Venner Autopoint, switching 
electric appliances of all kinds on and off 
automatically. 














Grain pipe. Very 
handsome — and the overall 
balanced weight promises com- 
fort. Pack the sturdy briar bowl 
with your favourite tobacco. How 
easy it is to hold the special 
mouthpiece! Now, light up.... 
relax and enjoy a really peaceful 
cool and mellow smoke. 

Also available in Ye Olde Wood, 
Standard and Sandblast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LTD. 
Pipe makers in London since 1812 

















What do you look for when 
you are choosing a 
stationary compressor ? 
Low running costs ? 

High efficiency ? 

Minimum maintenance ? 
Compact dimensions ? 
Reliability ? 


Type V500 delivering 525 c.f. m. of free air at 100 p.s.i. 





Embodying the characteristics that 
have made “ BROOMWADE” 
equipment. world-famous, and in- 
corporating many new features, 
the “V" Type Range represents 
the most advanced, reliable and 
economical compressors we have 
ever produced. Four models are 
available with outputs from 365 
to 1000 c. f. m. 


Write for Publication No. 351 C.E. 


... the NEW * V’ TYPE RANGE 
has them all! 


““BROOMWADE’’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS - YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. Box No. 7, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 ( 10 lines ) Telex: 83-127 


782 SAS 














LUBE 4 , 


VILLARS 


CHESIERES—BRETAYE 
Altitude: 4350 to 7350 fe. 
THE SUNNY, GAY AND FASHIONABLE 
WINTERSPORTS RESORT IN FRENCH- 
SPEAKING SWITZERLAND 


Hotels to suit every taste and pocket 
SHUTTLE TRAIN services to Bretaye 


TWO CABLE RAILWAYS to Roc 
d’Orsay and Les Chaux over 7300 ft. 


12 CHAIR or SKI LIFTS 
Carrying 5000 skiers per hour 
Outdoor and indoor SKATING 
RINKS with artificial ice 


CURLING 
Excellent snow conditions, 
SPRING SKI-ING until April 


Hotels open until Easter 


EASY TO REACH 
by train : Paris—Milan line 
air : Geneva Airport 
or road : open all winter 


For information apply to your travel ogent or 
to the Swiss Notional Tourist Office, 
458, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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PERFECTION IN AIR TRAVEL! 


~ SOUTH AFRICA 








~ COd Se 


Fly to South Africa in airliners designed 
to ensure smooth comfortable passage. 
Four services weekly from London to 
Johannesburg. 


GOING ON TO 


AUSTRALIA? 


You can continue your journey to Australia 
via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands by 
S.A.A.’s DC 7B aircraft for little more than 
the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 





Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


FOR RESERVATIONS, PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 








BOOTH'’S 
DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 







rineneT 


Dey or" 





Standard sizes, also half and quarter flasks for the pocket 





MENTZENDORFF HAPPY DAYS IN SUN AND SNOW... 


the original 





Allasch 


KUMMEL 


that 
helps 


digestion 
















ENGELBERG DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


ANDERMATT BANKERS 
EINSIEDELN Gross assets 42,000,000 
HOSPENTAL 
KLEWENALP 
MELCHSEE-FRUTT 
MELCHTAL 
OBERIBERG 

RIG! 

SORENBERG /FLUHI 
STOOS 
ZUGERBERG 
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NVlade-toNasnite Ly 


the WMackinla Fame 
COMES y 


WES 


This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 

five generations. 








ers ~MACKINLAY'S 


joa 
Pehl” 









SCOTCH WHISKY 
ESTABLISHED 1815 


LONDON NEWS 


THE ILLUSTRATED 



















Satan a 
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is your Liqueur 
Hratlable ovary hire 


in all sizes- bottles, }, 4 and miniatures 




















UP and DOWN stairs 
... in an armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift is a modern, 
safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- 
ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little 


maintenance. PRICE FROM (490 


Esca LIFT 
FREE! 


Send to RAMON 6 Cae LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
for illustrated literature on the Escalift 











HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
31st March to 16th April, 1961 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
1Sth April to Ist May, 1961 


Kyrenia, Rhodes, M Athens, Eleusis or Sounion 
5 Korcula, Venice. 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 24 30th April te 16th May, 1961 
Philerimos and Kamiros, or Priene, iy Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, 
Bosphorus, Istanbul, thens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Nauplion, M ‘ 

uros, Delphi, V 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
o—_ Ne, 25 on - Sth August to 24th August, 1961 
Gortyna and Phaestos, Lindos or Philerimos 4 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 
Cruise No. 26 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphai and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, 


Rhodes, 
To ay Bon, Bane (Optional ay 


GREECE, EGYPT, VUGOSLAVIA 


entehbalt ndipittianes bemmeiaes te aetantwhin 
at the various sites visited. 
Gest Rodale ements tat tata 


Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr Mr, Michest Maciagan, 
Weady, Me. Me, 5 War Putin Sr Moret Wher nus Wade Mi. FER S. R. 
(Including travel LONDON. VENICE and return) 

For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 

W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 

260 (K86) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones: MUSeum 8870 (15 lines) 














NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 










The natural 

properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
inner man when you’ve 
done yourself proud. 


Perrier makes you sparkle 
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AT CHRISTMAS 
Wh only the best will do 


3 a 





Benson & Hedges 
Special Virginia 
in the shagreen box. 
100 for 27/10 









Benson & Hedges Super Virginia 
Cigarettes in the red velour box. 
100 for 25/- 


: BENSON ». dd HEDGES 
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SEAS SANS OS 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


SHERRIES OF DISTINCTION 


Tio Pepe is an old favourite but have you ... and then there is the popular 
tried ROSA Amontillado the family NECTAR the new taste in sherry 
sherry or CREMA a superb cream sherry ... Spain's Dry Oloroso.. 
NECTAR 








